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The purpose of a draft gear is to protect cars and 
lading against shocks which are unavoidable with the 


intensive conditions of modern railroading. 


The impartial tests made by the A. R. A. Committee 
on Draft Gears will be of great service in guiding 


users to the selection of the best gear. 


Many technical problems are involved in the selec- 


‘tion of the most efficient draft gear, but the basic 3 


principals are simple. 


The essential function of a draft gear is to cushion the blow between colliding | 
cars. The higher the capacity of the gear, the greater the blow that can be [| 


cushioned without excessive shock to the car and lading. 


The EDGEWATER Draft Gear has a capacity greater than any other gear 
which fits into the Standard A.R.A. gear pocket. 


The endurance of a draft gear measures its ability to stand up under hard service f 


and to continue to provide cushioning capacity. 


The lubricated friction surfaces of the EDGEWATER gear ensure a long life 


with a minimum loss of capacity in service. 
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Shall Private Industry or 
Government Increase Employment? 


The continuance of the depression is causing many 
suggestions to be made for reducing unemployment. 
Some of the proposals made raise an economic ques- 
tion of the greatest importance. This is, as to whether 
increased employment should be provided by private 
industry or by government in ways and on a scale thai 
would largely reduce the ability of private industry to 
provide it, not only in the immediate future, but for 
a long period. Some of the proposals for having em- 
ployment so provided by government as would reduce 
the employing power of private industry come from 
surprising sources. 
taken from an editorial recently published in a leading 
engineering paper: “Shall next winter’s unemploy- 
ment emergency be relieved by work or by charity? 
* * * Public works can employ the idle and make 
available to them, not by gift but by the right of 
labor, the stores of food, clothing and shelter of which 
the country has abundance. Private business has 
proved powerless to maintain the workers at their 
jobs. * * * The country’s annual budget of public- 
works construction approaches 3% billion dollars. An 
addition of little more than twice this amount will 
give work to five million men at an expenditure of 
$1,500 per man for labor and materials. * * * Road 
work alone could take care of the entire unemploy- 
ment emergency, were no other source of work at 
hand. * * * But such intensive use of a single resource 
is not necessary. * * * Cities can make available a vast 
total of urgent work—street widening and paving, 
modernization of public buildings, sewer and water im- 
provement and the betterment of medieval conditions 
in dozens of directions. * * * The difficulties are 
great but they can be overcome. * * * Heavy tax 
burdens and local bond obligations throttle the public 
work of local communities. * * * But financing is 
easly accomplished through the superior ability of 
the federal government to market bonds.” 


Taxes and Unemployment 


It will hardly be questioned by any person who 
really believes in private property and private manage- 


The following quotations are: 


ment rather than in socialism that an increase in em- 
ployment due to a general revival of private business 
would be preferable to an increase in employment by 
government, direct or indirect. The advocacy of very 
largely increased employment by government, direct 
and indirect, by such a publication as that from which 
we have quoted probably is due to two things. One 
of these is that increased government employment of 
public works would increase business in the particular 
fields that this publication happens to serve. The 
other is that it despairs of'a revival of general busi- 
ness in time to provide needed employment, and has 
not considered the effects that adoption of some 
policies it advocates necessarily would have in both the 
near and remote future upon employment in most pri- 
vate industries. 

There is so much unemployment because employ- 
ment has been reduced by private business. Employ- 
ment has been so much reduced by private business 
because the total earnings of private business have de- 
clined so much that it has been necessary drastically 
to reduce every expense that can be reduced. On 
the railroads, for example, the number of employees 
is 332,000 less than in 1929, and even 304,000 less 
than in 1921, which, like 1931, was a year of depres- 
sion. Employment on. the railroads has been so much 
reduced because of the decline in earnings, and this 
has been principally due to a decline of traffic. Earn- 
ings and employment have been reduced in many other 
industries because of declines in both the volume of 
business and in prices. 

There is one item in the expenses of most business 
concerns and industries, however, which, while smaller 
than a year or even two years ago, is much larger than 
it was some years before, and is larger in proportion 
to earnings during the depression than it ever was 
before. The total taxes being borne by the. industry, 
commerce and people of the United States are now 
approximately three billion dollars annually greater 
than in 1923. If those who are paying this increase 
in taxes did not have to pay it they could, with that 
three billion dollars, employ 2,000,000 more men at 
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an average wage of $1,500 a year, or 3,000,000 more 
at an average wage of $1,000 a year than they can 
employ now. These figures give some idea of the 
extent to which private industry already has been de- 
prived of the ability to give employment by the huge 
increase in taxes that has occurred within the last 
decade. 

What is happening to private industry as a result of 
the retrenchments that the decline of earnings has 
made necessary? The railways will again serve to 
afford an illustration. In the first seven months of 
1929 they spent $1,200,000,000 in the maintenance of 
their properties, and in the first seven months of 1931 
only $850,000,000, a reduction of $350,000,000, or al- 
most 30 per cent. At this rate the reduction of their 
maintenance expenditures in the entire year 1931 will 
be about $600,000,000. Their capital expenditures for 
improvements, which are made partly from earnings, 
have been reduced relatively more. What this means 
is that, in general, the physical properties of the rail- 
ways are deteriorating, and that their ability to render 
good and economical service is correspondingly de- 
clining. Much the same thing is occurring in many 
other industries. 


Destroying Employment in Private Industry 


Now, as already shown, it is proposed to remedy 
unemployment by increasing expenditures on public 
works by “an addition of little more than twice this 
(the normal) amount”, or from approximately $3,500.- 
000,000 annually to approximately $10,500,000,000 an- 
nually. Annual interest upon this “addition” of $7,- 
500,000,000 would be at least $300,000,000, and if the 
“addition” were kept in effect for two years, and, as 
a result, $15,000,000,000 were invested, annual inter- 
est on it at four per cent would be $600,000,000. Ii 
the bonds issued to carry out an “additional” $15,- 
000,000,000 program of public works were liquidated 
in twenty years, the result of this increased expenditure 
upon public works would be an increase of approxi- 
mately $1,200,000,000 annually in the taxes that would 
have to be paid by the American people for twenty 
years. The entire investment would be made in public 
property upon which no taxes would be levied. There- 
fore, all the taxes would have to be collected from 
property, business concerns and individuals that are 
taxable ; and the effect of the increase in taxation neces- 
sary to liquidate the bonds issued and pay interest 
upon them would be to deprive private industry for 
twenty years of the ability to employ an average of 
‘800,000 persons at an average annual wage of $1,500, 
or 1,200,000 persons at $1,000 annually, in addition 
to the 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 persons which the in- 
crease of taxes within the last decade is now depriving 
industry of the ability to employ. Furthermore, the 
public would have to pay in taxes for the maintenance 
of the new public works, and this would further im- 
pair the ability of private industry to give employ- 
ment. Government expenditures are not made, as so 
many apparently believe, from manna that drops from 
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Heaven. They can be made only from taxes collected 
from industry and the people, and every dollar of 


taxes collected correspondingly reduces the employing 


ability of those from whom it is taken. 

It may be said that the highways, waterways, build- 
ings and other public works upon which the proposed 
expenditures of the taxpayers’ money would be made 
are needed. But are they all actually needed now? 
And are not equivalent expenditures for improvements 
and maintenance in private industry much more needed? 
As the same money cannot possibly be spent at the 
same time in both private industry and on public 
works, and as its expenditure in private industry un- 
questionably is much more needed than its expenditure 
on public works, why advocate a huge increase in 
taxation and in expenditures upon public works to in- 
crease employment? Why not advocate a huge in- 
crease in taxes to be distributed as a subsidy among 
all the private industries of the country to enable them 
to spend more for improvements and maintenance 
and thereby increase employment? The natural 
answer is, that if the money were distributed as sub- 
sidies to all private industries it would, in large meas- 
ure, be handed back to the very industries from which 
it was taken, and that it would not help them to in- 
crease employment merely to take their money and 
then hand it back to them. But if it would not help 
them to hand their money back to them, how would 
it help them to have the government hand it over merely 
to those who construct highways, waterways and pub- 
lic buildings ? 


Railway Rates and Unemployment 


It may be said that the railways are seeking an 
advance in rates which other industries and the people 
would have to pay. But the railroads are a private 
industry, and are seeking an increase in their revenues 
tc avoid further reduction of expenditures for mainte- 
nance and to protect themselves from insolvency. Is 
not the public’s need for an advance of $500,000,000 a 
year in freight rates to enable the railways to maintain 
their properties and employment and avoid bankruptcy 
greater at the present time than its need for an equal 
increase in taxes to be spent upon new highways? 
And yet the proposed advance in rates to save the rail- 
ways from physical deterioration and insolvency is 
actually being opposed by some classes of persons who 
at the same time favor an increase in taxation to build 
new public works for which there is no pressing need! 

For some years we have had a “new economics,” 
the main principle of which has been that lavish ex- 
penditures by private individuals and governments are 
the royal road to national prosperity and wealth. 
Owing to the prevailing depression, which probably 
is mainly due to past widespread acceptance of the 
“new economics,” lavish expenditures have had to be 
stopped in private life, but we still have the “new 
economics” with us and teaching us, that, although 
taxes have been increased three billion dollars annually 
in this country within the last ten years, the main thing 
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needed to increase employment and establish per- 
manent prosperity is to increase by billions more the 
amount taken in taxes from the people and private 
industry, and turned over to government to spend 
upon public works, whether needed or not. 

The whole theory is viciously unsound and eco- 


nomically destructive. Private business, and not gov- 
ernment, should provide increased employment. Pri- 
vate business, and not government, will pull us out 
of the depression and maintain prosperity in future, 
if these results are ever accomplished. Increased gov- 
ernment expenditures and taxes will only delay or pre- 
vent a return of prosperity. We believe it was Adam 
Smith who said that government should allow the 
people’s money to fructify in the pockets of the people. 
All human experience shows that capital is more likely 
to he judiciously and successfully invested by private 
individuals than by government, that investments by 
government should be made only in those things that 
government alone can provide and that are plainly 
needed, and that no efforts should be spared to prevent 
government expenditures from being made in excessive 
amounts. The old economics are still true, and the 
way to secure and maintain prosperity still is to leave 
as much of the money of the people as possible to 
fructify in their own pockets. 


Facing the Facts 
in Grade Separation 


Those who advocate the wholesale separation of 
grade crossings of highways and railways counter any 
opposition on the ground of cost by declaring that 
human lives cannot be compared with dollars. This 
view necessarily disregards any consideration of the 
ability to pay and the relative efficacy of various safety 
measures in terms of the money expended. It over- 
looks such questions as have been raised, for example, 
regarding the relative benefits of automatic train con- 
trol and highway crossing protection or elimination. 
In other words, counting the cost in considering a 
project for reducing hazard is entirely legitimate be- 
cause to do otherwise is to ignore the need for prudent 
outlay and the possibility of expending the same sum 
in ways that will effect relatively greater protection 
against loss of life. 

This is the position taken by the Public Utilities 
Commission of Ohio, on an appeal by the Baltimore 
& Ohio from an order of the Director of Highways of 
Ohio for a grade separation project entailing an esti- 
mated expenditure of about $222,000 to be borne by 
the state and by the Baltimore & Ohio and the Penn- 
sylvania as joint owners of the line involved. 

The decision points out that the crossing is not a 
particularly dangerous one in so far as danger of 
collision with trains is concerned, and that separation 
would not result in the elimination of serious hazards 
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to highway traffic that would still prevail by reason 
of the sharp curves in the highway. In this connec- 
tion it points to the effectiveness of grade crossing 
protection. 

“The commission,” the decision states, “has ordered 
throughout the state, the installation of many hundred 
flashing light signals which warn of approaching 


_trains and has been gratified with a decided decrease 


in fatal accidents throughout the state, at grade cross- 
ings, resulting, in the opinion of the commission, from 
such protective devices.” 

The matter of the “ability to pay” is also faced 
squarely. 

“The commission well knows that the railroads are 
hard pressed by loss of business and competition which 
they have not heretofore had to meet. It is also 
within the knowledge of this commission that this road, 
or in fact both railroads involved are proceeding in 
other locations in Ohio to the separation of grade at 
particularly dangerous crossings. 

“Considering this appeal, therefore, from the stand- 
point of the relative dangerousness of the crossing 
and the $222,000 necessary for the separation of the 
grade and the economies which should be effected in 
the spending of the railroad’s and likewise the public’s 
money, because of an ever-increasing tax burden, the 
commission is of the opinion that the separation of 
grade at the crossing in question is not reasonably 
necessary and expedient and that the order of the Di- 
rector of Highways should be reversed.” 


Inform Employees 
About Motor Vehicle Laws 


The Missouri Pacific has recently taken an action 
which might well be copied by other railways. It has 
made available to all its officers and employees a sum- 
mary of legislation recently enacted to control highway 
traffic in the states served by the Missouri Pacific 
lines. The object of this summary is to present, in 
readable and understandable language, the gist of this 
legislation so that the officers and employees may 
familiarize themselves with the progress which has al- 
ready been made toward adequate regulation of high- 
way traffic. 

Proper enforcement of laws regulating the opera- 
tion of motor vehicles is quite as important to the 
railways, the public, and others whose interests de- 
mand adequate regulation of commercial motor 
vehicles, as the passage of new laws toward this end. 
Railway employees are in a position particularly favor- 
able for the observation of infractions of motor vehicle 
laws, and they owe it to themselves as well as the rail- 
ways which employ them to report these infractions. 
Consequently, it is highly desirable that railway em- 
ployees should be fully familiar with the regulatory 
laws in effect in their respective states. 
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Above—A Battery of Power Tie 
Adzers. At the Right—Laying 
Rail with a Small Crane 


HE time is ripe for an “industrial revolution” in 

maintenance of way. After more than 15 years of 

intensive development of labor-saving machines, 
appliances for the conduct of the primary operations of 
maintaining railway tracks and structures have at- 
tained a degree of perfection that leaves no room for 
doubt as to the economy that can be realized by their 
widespread use. 

Many machines are being employed extensively, but 
more important than this is the change in the attitude of 
maintenance of way officers toward the problems arising 
in the introduction of these machines. Constructive 
thinking is gradually shattering the idols of established 
precedent. The fact that practices or schemes of or- 
ganization have stood the test of 100 years of railroad- 
ing is no longer proof that they should be observed 
today. Thus, when plans were first set on foot to 
introduce labor-saving appliances, the primary condition 
imposed was that the use of the machines must entail 
no interference with prevailing plans for the conduct of 
the work. Today, the chief concern is to determine 
what changes in practice or organization will facilitate 
the introduction of power tools or promote their more 
extensive use. Practical application of these new ideas 
has proceeded far enough to point the way to a much 
wider use of many appliances with a resultant increase 
in the economies to be obtained. 

The maintenance of tracks and bridges embraces 
many operations which in the absence of power tools 
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Will Produce Greater Economies 


Application of power tools on 
tracks and structures shows the 
savings that. can be realized 


by more general adoption 


call for a maximum application of human energy and 
a minimum expenditure of mental effort in proportion 
to the amount of work accomplished. What industry 
offers better examples of this than the tamping of ties, 
the lifting of rails or heavy timbers, the driving of 
spikes, the tightening of bolts, the digging of ditches, 
the sawing and boring of large timbers, the dressing 
or cleaning of ballast, or the cutting of weeds? 
However, thanks to the developments of the last 15 
years, mechanical means have been evolved whereby 
the amount of human energy required for the per- 
formance of these various tasks can be so greatly re- 
duced as to permit of a marked increase in the output 
of work per man employed. The story of this develop- 
ment in the adaptation of machinery to track and bridge 
work is one of almost dramatic interest. In spite of 
such obstacles as the lack of a supply of cheap power, 
the widely scattered character of the work, the remote- 
ness of toolroom or repair service, and, above all, the 
fact that the machines have had to be adapted to the 
established routine and organization rather than the 
reverse, the results already secured have been remark- 
able. In trackwork it has been demonstrated that the 
number of men required to perform such work as 
ballasting and rail laying can be greatly decreased as 
a result of the use of power tools. In bridge work it 
has been shown that a gang of eight men properly 
equipped can renew as much open-deck pile trestle 
as a gang of a dozen men with ordinary hand tools. But 
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the best evidence of the results is the scope of the use 
of power equipment on many railways today. 

Yet in spite of this development few machines are 
being used to the extent that permits of anywhere near 
a full realization of their potentialities as agencies for 
reduced costs. Some railways have made only a be- 
ginning in their use. Others are applying them only 
where efficient use is assured with the least disturbance 
of established routine. This reluctance to adapt methods 
of working to the requirements of the most economical 
performance of machines is well illustrated by the op- 
position encountered by those who first proposed the 
release of a main track for the conduct of major re- 
newal operations. 

This attitude is rapidly changing. Rail laying and 
ballasting are being done more and more on the basis 
of the division or grand division rather than the sub- 
division. It has been shown by practical test that much 
work normally done by section gangs can be performed 
on a quantity basis. The machines are available; it 
remains but to buy them and institute such changes in 
practice and organization as will insure their effective 
utilization. 


Track Surfacing 


Power tie tamping tools for illustration, can produce 
a saving as shown by actual test, of $150 per mile of 
track or 25 per cent per annum on the investment in 
tamping equipment after adequate deductions for main- 
tenance and depreciation. Track surfacing or tie tamp- 
ing is of course one of the most fertile fields for the 
use of machinery because hand tamping is exceedingly 
arduous work. It is not strange, therefore, that efforts 
to provide mechanical means for doing this work were 
started earlier and were fruitful of practical results 
sooner than those applied to other operations. The 
figure given above and those which follow show what 
pneumatic and electric tampers are doing, but these 
economies can be developed on a still greater scale by 
the extension of their use on properties where they 
have as yet had little application and by changes in the 
track maintenance organization along lines that will af- 
ford opportunity for quantity production on a larger 
proportion of all the track surfacing that must be done. 

With wide variations in the kinds of ballast, amount 
of the lift, type of equipment and character of organiza- 
tion, it is obvious that the savings are also subject to 





Power Tampers Offer a Fertile Field for Economies 


variation. However, the Committee on Economics of 
Railway Labor, in a report to the A. R. E. A., has 
presented data on tie tamping, out of face, that indicate 
savings ranging from $50 to $435 per mile. From these 
data, the committee estimates an average saving for 
power tamping of about four cents per foot of track 
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in the cost of doing the work, compared with pick tamp- 
ing. There is also the economy derived from better 
results, since there is general agreement that power 
tamping produces more uniform surface and a solidity 
of tie bed that permit of a greater interval between 
surfacing operations. One officer of track maintenance 
estimates that power tamping will last 50 per cent longer 
than hand tamping. 

Another machine of more recent development that 
is being applied with increasing frequency on ballast- 
ing work is the power jack. This is a track car equipped 
with rail clamps and a gasoline engine geared to two 
worm-actuated spuds capable of lifting 25 tons. As an 
illustration of the possibilities of this device, a force of 
seven men with one of these machines on an eastern 
road raised 900 ft. of track for an average lift of eight 
inches in an hour, whereas it is estimated that 20 men 





Electrically-Operated Screw-Spike Drivers 


would have been required to perform the same work 
with hand-operated jacks. The average operation for 
a day to keep ahead of a tamping gang of 65 men was 
5,100 ft. in 5% hours. 

A variation of this machine is designed primarily for 
throwing or shifting track and is especially useful in 
widening embankments or making yard fills, since it 
can shift track at a small fraction of the cost of doing 
the work by hand. There is also a much heavier self- 
propelled machine designed for both lifting and shifting 
that can be used also for switching cars. . 

The total advantages to accrue from the use of 
mechanical equipment in surfacing track have by no 
means been fully realized. Surfacing that falls to the 
lot of the section gangs is still done almost entirely by 
hand although one large eastern line has found it profit- 
able to furnish individual tamper outfits to each alter- 
nate section. The methods of handling general sur- 
facing with power tools are still undergoing revision as 
new appliances are brought out and as better methods 
suggest themselves. On one road, for example, pro- 
gressive improvement in methods resulted in a saving 
of 19 per cent in the cost of ballasting in the fourth 
year’s use of power tools in comparison with the per- 
formance for the first year. 


Rail Laying 


Rail renewal is another maintenance operation that 
calls for a large expenditure of labor. Here also, 
mechanical equipment offers vast possibilities. With a 
full complement of power tools one division of the 
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Pennsylvania, according to a paper presented before the 
Roadmaster’s Association, was able to perform this 
task in 1930 at an average cost of $2.75 per ton of rail 
laid compared with a cost of $5 per ton for manual 
work covering the same items of expense. Rail laying, 





A Gasoline-Engine Operated Bolt Tightener 


from start to finish, embraces a sequence of operations 
each of which involves arduous labor unless some power 
tool is provided for it. Sufficient progress has already 
been made in the introduction of such tools to demon- 
strate their effectiveness and point to the economies to 
be obtained by their more extended use. As a matter 
of fact, power tools are now available for all of the 
operations involved in rail renewal in which hand labor 
is arduous or which require the employment of many 
men if done by hand. 

The most important step in reducing the cost of 
laying rail is the substitution of power cranes for 

manual labor in the operation of placing the new rail in 
‘ position and in loading out the old rail. Locomotive 
cranes normally employed in other railway service were 





Boring Holes for Lag Screws with a Pneumatic Drill 


first assigned to this work, followed later by light cranes 
designed especially for the moderate loads to be handled. 
More recent models embody the full revolving feature 
and more rapid action. Since rails can be set in place 
with the aid of three men and a crane operator, com- 
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pared with the number ot men required to handle rails 
of various weights with tongs, the economy of using 
cranes requires no explanation. As a matter of fact, 
the laying of 39-ft. rails weighing 130 lb. per yard or 
more by tong men, is a cumbersome process fraught 
with serious hazards. Rail laying with cranes on single- 
track lines imposes a problem in the clearing for trains 
that has not yet been fully solved, but it is of interest 
to note that during the present summer rail was laid 
on a single track with a caterpillar tractor equipped with 
an improvised boom and that this machine readily 
crawled over the rails to a position in the clear for 
passing trains. 

Other appliances of demonstrated merit in laying rail 
are pneumatic and electric hand-held spike pullers and 
a truck-mounted mechanical spike-pulled, pneumatic and 
electric hand-held bolters and a trolley-mounted mechan- 
ical-type bolter, and a tie adzer. In addition, pneu- 
matic and electric drills, power saws and the oxy-acety- 
lene torch can be effectively applied to certain incidental 
details of the work. 

Nearly all of the machines employed in laying rail are 
of the hand-held type, the saving in cost being founded 
on the increase in the output per man per hour when 
provided with the power tool. In some cases, the work- 
ing capacity of the machine is greater than the physical 
capacity of one man to operate it, and greater output 
is obtained by alternating or “spelling” the men. 

Not only do these machines do more work to an 
extent that justifies their purchase and use, but in most 
cases their work is of better quality. Spikes are driven 
truer with the power drivers and the hazard of injury 
to the rail from a misplaced blow is eliminated. The 
tie adzer automatically produces a true, level surface 
which only a highly skilled hand adzer can duplicate 
and which, in spite of all manner of rules and the best 
of supervision, cannot be obtained from any group of 
men assigned to this work in a rail-laying gang. Power 
tools will not do the impossible; a power spike-puller, 
for example, will not pull spikes with defective heads 
any better than it can be done with claw bars, but with 
proper organization these shortcomings do not militate 
against efficient conduct of the work. 

In this connection, it is pertinent to direct attention 
to the extreme flexibility of the mechanization of rail 
relaying. Each operation is conducted as a separate 
entity, except for the fact that the organization plan 
must insure a uniform rate of progress for all functions, 
and for the further fact that two functions, spiking and 
bolting, for example, receive power from the same 
generator or compresser. Furthermore, the use of 
power tools does not militate against the use of hand 
tools for the same or other work. Workmen with hand 
tools may be employed to supplement a machine that is 
behind schedule, but what is more important, a rail- 
way may elect to apply any or all of these appliances to 
rail renewal work as local conditions may determine, 
reserving for hand methods the operations for which 
no power equipment is procured. A distinctive feature 
ot the Pennsylvania’s rail-laying record cited above is 
that the work done included the distribution of the 
new material and the loading out of the released materi- 
al in the one day by the same gang that laid the rail. 
Here is an untouched field for economy in work-train 
service that is worthy of development. 

By way of examples of the relative output of ma- 
chines and hand tools; a pneumatic spike driver oper- 
ated alternately by two men did as much work in 1 
min. 30 sec. as four men with mauls did in 7 min. 
Fifteen men equipped with six electric drills and two 
electric wrenches drilled holes and applied screw spikes 
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at the rate of 503 per hour. A gang of six men with 
pneumatic wrenches bolted up twice as many joints as 
36 men with hand wrenches. The introduction of two 
adzing machines in a rail-laying operation made it pos- 
sible to reduce the force by 9 men, while maintaining 
the rate of progress necessary to keep ahead of the 
rail crane. 


Bridge Work 


At least 90 per cent of the work of building and 
maintaining wooden bridges is done without the aid of 
power tools that are adapted to such use. Thus, the 
status of bridge work with respect to the use of ma- 
chinery is distinctly different from that of track work. 
Whereas nearly all items of track work are being car- 
ried out to some extent with the aid of machinery, 
in bridge construction and maintenance some work is 
done entirely with power tools while other work is still 
performed almost wholly by hand, thus affording almost 
unlimited opportunity for economies through the appli- 
cation of labor-saving appliances. 

The pneumatic riveter has been used so long in steel 
bridge erection that to work without it is almost in- 
conceivable. The same is true of the concrete mixer. 
With the availability of compressed air on a steel erec- 
tion job, it is obvious that the pneumatic drill would 
be used extensively, while with accessibility to electric 
current on concrete jobs, it is not uncommon for power 
table saws to be used for cutting form lumber. 

In sharp contrast with these practices is the status 
of wooden bridge work, which although it involves the 
handling of heavy members and the extensive use of 
cutting tools, is still a virgin field for the application 
of power tools. The work of building or renewing 
railroad pile or frame trestles of either treated or 
untreated material is one: of the last strongholds of 
hand labor. Even the manual lifting and transporting 
of the heavy timbers has only slowly succumbed to the 
substitution of derricks and cranes, as will be shown in 
another article. It is only recently that any practical 
use has been made of power saws and drills, because 
their introduction had to wait the development of special 
equipment that is peculiarly adapted to this particular 
type of timber work. 
delayed until power units of the most suitable type were 
to be had. The development period is now over, the 
machines are available, they have been subjected to 
protracted service tests under everyday working condi- 
tions, and the economies to be effected have been clearly 
shown. It remains for the railways to realize these 
economies by a general adoption of this equipment. 
What can these machines do? 

In tests with the electric chain saw at a time when the 
men in the gang had had only limited experience in 
handling them, eight old oak piles were cut off in 16 
min. or an average time of 2 min. each, ten treated 
cypress piles were cut off in 15 min. or 90 sec. each, 
and twelve 9-in, by 24-in. treated fir stringers were cut 
off in 20 min. or 100 sec. each The piles in a six-pile 
bent were cut off in line with a straight-edge guide in 
less than 8 min., whereas to cut off piles in a six-pile 
bent with a cross-cut saw and two men would have 
taken approximately one hour and ten minutes. 

In tests with an electric wood-boring machine, a 33-in. 
diameter hole was drilled in a treated cypress pile 15 
in. in diameter and a 4-in. sway brace in one minute, 
compared with 5 min. 40 sec. with a hand augur. In 
another case involving a 14-in. pile, the time was 55 
sec. for the electric drill and 5 min. 5 sec. for the 
hand augur. 

With pneumatic machines of the same type and a 
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small self-propelled crane, two carpenters and two help- 
ers completed four five-pile bents (after the piles had 
been driven) in 6 hr. 50 min. or at a labor cost of 
$15.50, whereas previous experience indicated a work- 
ing time of 11 hr. 20 min. for the same men to do the 
work without mechanical assistance or at a labor cost 


of $25.72. By providing certain of its bridge gangs 
with power saws and drills and a suitable power gen- 





Chain-Link Saws Save Money in Bridge Work 


erating unit, together with a small self-propelled crane, 
one railway has been able to effect net savings of from 
$1.25 to $1.50 per linear foot of trestle in the renewal 
of open-deck pile trestles. 


Spray Painting 


The fact that the paint sprayer has been used for the 
last three years to apply an average of more than 2,000 
gal. of paint annually on the Quebec bridge should be 





Spray Painting Has Been Done Extensively on the Quebec Bridge 


proof enough of the practicability of using this sub- 
stitute for hand brushing on railway bridges. However, 
the paint sprayer presents an unusually good example 
of a device that has attained a high state of perfection 
and enjoyed extended application for some purposes 
but which has been used but little for others to which 
it appears to be equally adapted, notably railway bridges. 
Owing to the fact that the Quebec bridge has been 
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painted only to a minor extent with brush application, 
comparisons of spray and brush methods on that struc- 
ture cannot be made, but ample data are available from 
other sources to demonstrate the economy of spray 
painting. The following comparative data were taken 
from a report of the Committee on Economics of Rail- 
way Labor of the A.R.E.A. for 1929. 
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Saving from use of sprayers............ $125 
Bridge B— 
IE Tt es a ce a bo tote eeo $150 
Painting one coat by hand............ 90 
$240 
Cleaning with pneumatic scrapers...... $75 
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Painting with sprayers...............-; 40 
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Saving due to power equipment........ $115 


Various comparative estimates of the labor cost of 

spray and brush painting have been given as follows: 

Spray painting $0.0025 per sq. ft. 
Scaffolds, ete. 0025 





| Ee eee ‘ 
Comparable cost of brush painting $0.01 per sq. ft. 

In another case spray painting is credited with a re- 
‘duction in cost from an average of $0.105 per sq. ft. 
to an average of $0.005 per sq. ft. Still another au- 
thority offers the following comparison: 


Spray painting $0.03 per sq. ft., $3.50 per ton 
Brush painting 0.14 per sq. ft., 4.00 per ton 


Power Units 


One condition which has retarded the utilization of 
power tools in railway maintenance work is the fact that 
central station power is available in only a limited 
number of locations—the power must be produced as 
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In Next Week’s Issue 


The cost of providing lI.c.]. freight service is ex- 
cessive because of the lack of flexibility of freight 
car transportation. This flexibility and its result- 
ant economy may be obtained through the substi- 
tution of motor trucks or tractors and trailers for 
railway equipment, both in terminals and in short 
line-haul operations. Large savings, already en- 
joyed by those railways which have effected such 
substitutions, are within the reach of other lines 
also. How trucks, tractors and trailers can be 
used to advantage by railways will be the subject 
of the next article in this series, to be published 
next week. 











electrical or pneumatic energy on the ground by means 
of portable units driven usually by gasoline engines, al- 
though in some cases, the gasoline engine provides the 
power direct. Such portable power plants are now 
available in sizes and mountings suitable for almost any 
ordinary requirements, and while the cost of the power 
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produced, including the fixed charges on the investment, 
is necessarily high compared with public service rates 
for electrical energy, where available, the cost is low 
compared with the human energy it replaces. 

In considering the cost of the power plant in con- 
nection with the proposed mechanization of any oper- 
ation, it is well to bear in mind that each tool or group 
of tools does not have to have its own plant. Much 
railway maintenance work is seasonal in character so 
the tools employed in it are not in constant use. There- 
fore, the power plant bought for one operation may fre- 
quently supply power at another time of the year for 
some other work. Air compressors used for tamping 
may supply air for rail laying tools at another time, or 
be assigned in the winter to some bridge erection work. 
The same arrangement may be worked out for gasoline- 
engine generator sets. 

Fifteen years ago demonstrations of devices to save 
labor in maintenance of way work aroused interest, but 
this was essentially academic and to most railway officers 
these innovations seemed to involve such sharp de- 
partures from accepted practice that efforts to promote 
their sale met with many discouragements. But the de- 
velopment period for a great many appliances has been 
definitely completed and it now requires only a thor- 
ough realization of a period of intensive utilization to 
effect outstanding economies in maintenance of way 
work. 


Railway Problem Attracts 
Wide Attention in Canada 


Ont. 
A LARMING and persistent declines in railway 


Ottawa, 


earnings which operating expense reductions 

have not been able to overtake has drawn the 
attention of Canadians to duplications of services, on 
land and sea, of the two principal railways. There 
appears to be a widening public which believes that 
only an amalgamation of the Canadian Pacific and Ca- 
nadian National will save the roads, the taxpayers and 
the shippers. 

During the last session of Parliament at Ottawa one 
lone voice, that of John T. Hackett, a Montreal Con- 
servative member, was heard advocating a merger of 
the two systems, but since then converts to this view 
are multiplying and there appears to be little doubt 
that at the next session of Parliament there will be a 
serious discussion of this proposal. It remains to be 
seen, however, whether advocates of a change will 
favor government operation of the Canadian Pacific as 
well as that of the Canadian National, or whether they 
will prefer merger under private management. 

It is no secret that Premier R. B. Bennett is deeply 
alarmed over the situation and regards it as the most 
serious problem before the country. What is more im- 
portant is that many people—taxpayers and shippers— 
are advocating some kind of joint control, and this 
question had the place of honor at the annual conven- 
tion of the Canadian Chamber of Commerce at Regina. 
Sask., last week. George C. McDonald, president of 
the Chamber and a prominent Montreal business man, 
paid much attention to the present railway problem. 
What Mr. McDonald said is what a large number of 
Canadians are saying privately and even publicly: 

“T consider that the McAdoo award, whereby the em- 
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ployees of the railroads in the United States and Can- 
ada got a remuneration greater than similar employees 
in other lines of business, is one of the more important 
of the minor causes of the unstable business conditions 
that we are facing today. The business men of Can- 
ada are naturally much interested in federal taxation. 
In the past we have perhaps given more attention to 
the forms of taxation than to the real essence of the 
situation, which is the amount that has to be collected 
to meet the federal expenditure. 

“The most important, in fact the almost over- 
whelming, factor in our debt is that portion of it caused 
by the Canadian National. May I remind you it was 
not mainly at the instance of highminded believers in 
public ownership that the Dominion took over these 
railways. Rather was it that the result of bad man- 
agement, exploitation, and the exercise of bad business 
ethics led the government to try to save a bad situation. 
Whether the situation is being saved or not is a mat- 
ter that demands our most careful consideration. 

“That the material condition of the railroads has 
been enormously improved, nobody will deny, but when 
it comes to consider the cost the figures may well make 
the strongest advocate of public ownership stop, and 
think and tremble. In studying this problem confusion 
is caused by the fact that in the accounts of the gov- 
ernment, account is not taken of interest on loans and 
advances, whereas in the company’s accounts provision 
is made for interest on the gradually increasing operat- 
ing loss, though not on moneys advanced for capital ex- 
penditure. I may say that the figure of this operating 
loss, referred to by Mr. Bennett as advance for the 
running of the enterprise, has now reached the sum 
of $604,000,000. The addition to the capital liability 
since 1923 has been $400,000,000. The total of the ad- 
vances to the Canadian National, Canadian Government 
Merchant Marine and Canadian National Steamships 
since April 1, 1919, is $1,663,675,517.61. 

“Do you appreciate the etfect of this expenditure on 
our federal debt and that had we not had these enter- 
prises on our hands since April 1, 1919, there could 
have been a corresponding amount, plus the interest on 
the money advanced for capital expenditure, available 
for the reduction of the debt?) This would have cut it 
almost in half. 

“May I draw your attention to one or two other fac- 
tors that stand out. 

“1. A comparison of the operating figures for 1923 
and 1930 shows no improvement despite the expendi- 
ture of $400,000,000 on capital in the meantime. The 
figures are: 


1923 1930 
Railway Operating revenue ......... $254,926,000 $250,369,00 
Total working expenses ........... 238,550,000 234,324,000 
Net profit (before interest) ....... 16,376,000 16,045,000 


“2, The prospects are that the earnings for 1931 will 
show a very considerable reduction. 

“3. Premier Bennett’s remark— 

‘Yet so far as I was able to ascertain, not one 
single capital request made by the management of the 
Canadian National Railways during the last eight years 
was refused by the late government.’ 

“4. There appears to be no evidence that the rail- 
way has been conducted subject to the law of supply 
and demand. 

“5. For the eight years from 1923 to 1930, the 
amount available to pay interest was $228,900,000, or an 
average of $28,612,500 per year. This represents 6 per 
cent on a capitalization of $572,250,000. This is just a 
little better than paying interest on the new capital ex- 
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penditure during the period. The question of recap- 
italization has also been discussed. What would be 
thought of a capital based on the earning power shown 
above something in the neighborhood of $600,000,000, 
or about one quarter of the value shown on the books? 

“If the Canadian National Railways was anything 
but a government enterprise it would long ago have 
been subjected to the process of liquidation. May I 
just refer to the position of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way and the effect on it of competition from an organi- 
zation that is getting the country into debt in the man- 
ner disclosed. 

“My conviction is that something drastic must be 
done, and that very soon. The situation is that we have 


two organizations nearly always dpulicating the work 
of each other both in equipment and service, where 
there is work for only one. It seems that some- 


thing could)be done to bring them under joint admini- 
stration by some controlling body whereby the duplica- 
tion could be eliminated and enormous savings effected 
to the great benefit of all parties concerned.” 

At another session of the Chamber of Commerce in 
Regina a resolution was adopted urging the federal gov- 
ernment to take appropriate action to eliminate all un- 
necessary duplication and unreasonable competition— 

“It is ‘suggested that if necessary, an independent 
commission be appointed to study the railway problem 
in all its major aspects and to make definite recom- 
mendations in connection with (first) the investment in 
Canadian railways in relation to the service 1 .ed and 
the policy that should be adopted regarding extensions 
of lines or services; (second) the question of eliminat- 
ing so far as possible all unnecessary duplication and 
uneconomical competition between the C.N.R. and the 
Cra 

The competition the railways are suffering from 
trucks and buses is still receiving attention and C. R. 
Moore, general superintendent of transportation for the 
Canadian National, speaking at the National exhibition 
in Toronto last week said it should not be assumed that 
the railways were opposed to highway or other forms of 
competition based on economic principles and improved 
service, but the railways did ask for fair treatment by 
adequate supervision of highway transport by regula- 
tory bodies, so that existing discrimination w ould be 
eliminated. 





On the Wabash, near Moberly, Mo. 


The picture shows train No. 91 westbound on a one per cent grade 
with 2,650 tons ot merchandise, and with the locomotive booster in operation. 
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painted only to a minor extent with brush application, 
comparisons of spray and brush methods on that struc- 
ture cannot be made, but ample data are available from 
other sources to demonstrate the economy of spray 
painting. The following comparative data were taken 
from a report of the Committee on Economics of Rail- 
way Labor of the A.R.E.A. for 1929. 
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Various comparative estimates of the labor cost of 
spray and brush painting have been given as follows: 
$0.0025 per sq. ft. 
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Se ree d 
Comparable cost of brush painting $0.01 per sq. ft. 

In another case spray painting is credited with a re- 
.duction in cost from an average of $0.105 per sq. ft. 
to an average of $0.005 per sq. ft. Still another au- 
thority offers the following comparison: 


Spray painting $0.03 per sq. ft., $3.50 per ton 
Brush painting 0.14 per sq. ft., 4.00 per ton 


Power Units 


One condition which has retarded the utilization of 
power tools in railway maintenance work is the fact that 
central station power is available in only a limited 
number of locations—the power must be produced as 





In Next Week’s Issue 


The cost of providing l.c.]. freight service is ex- 
cessive because of the lack of flexibility of freight 
car transportation. This flexibility and its result- 
ant economy may be obtained through the substi- 
tution of motor trucks or tractors and trailers for 
railway equipment, both in terminals and in short 
line-haul operations. Large savings, already en- 
joyed by those railways which have effected such 
substitutions, are within the reach of other lines 
also. How trucks, tractors and trailers can be 
used to advantage by railways will be the subject 
of the next article in this series, to be published 
next week. 
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electrical or pneumatic energy on the ground by means 
of portable units driven usually by gasoline engines, al- 
though in some cases, the gasoline engine provides the 
power direct. Such portable power plants are now 
available in sizes and mountings suitable for almost any 
ordinary requirements, and while the cost of the power 
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produced, including the fixed charges on the investment, 
is necessarily high compared with public service rates 
for electrical energy, where available, the cost is low 
compared with the human energy it replaces. 

In considering the cost of the power plant in con- 
nection with the proposed mechanization of any oper- 
ation, it is well to bear in mind that each tool or group 
of tools does not have to have its own plant. Much 
railway maintenance work is seasonal in character so 
the tools employed in it are not in constant use. There- 
fore, the power plant bought for one operation may fre- 
quently supply power at another time of the year for 
some other work. Air compressors used for tamping 
may supply air for rail laying tools at another time, or 
be assigned in the winter to some bridge erection work. 
The same arrangement may be worked out for gasoline- 
engine generator sets. 

Fifteen years ago demonstrations of devices to save 
labor in maintenance of way work aroused interest, but 
this was essentially academic and to most railway officers 
these innovations seemed to involve such sharp de- 
partures from accepted practice that efforts to promote 
their sale met with many discouragements. But the de- 
velopment period for a great many appliances has been 
definitely completed and it now requires only a thor- 
ough realization of a period of intensive utilization to 
effect outstanding economies in maintenance of way 
work. 


Railway Problem Attracts 
Wide Attention in Canada 


Ottawa, Ont. 

LARMING and persistent declines in railway 
A earnings which operating expense reductions 

have not been able to overtake has drawn the 
attention of Canadians to duplications of services, on 
land and sea, of the two principal railways. There 
appears to be a widening public which believes that 
only an amalgamation of the Canadian Pacific and Ca- 
nadian National will save the roads, the taxpayers and 
the shippers. 

During the last session of Parliament at Ottawa one 
lone voice, that of John T. Hackett, a Montreal Con- 
servative member, was heard advocating a merger of 
the two systems, but since then converts to this view 
are multiplying and there appears to be little doubt 
that at the next session of Parliament there will be a 
serious discussion of this proposal. It remains to be 
seen, however, whether advocates of a change will 
favor government operation of the Canadian Pacific as 
well as that of the Canadian National, or whether they 
will prefer merger under private management. 

It is no secret that Premier R. B. Bennett is deeply 
alarmed over the situation and regards it as the most 
serious problem before the country. What is more im- 
portant is that many people—taxpayers and shippers— 
are advocating some kind of joint control, and this 
question had the place of honor at the annual conven- 
tion of the Canadian Chamber of Commerce at Regina. 
Sask., last week. George C. McDonald, president of 
the Chamber and a prominent Montreal business man, 
paid much attention to the present railway problem. 
What Mr. McDonald said is what a large number of 
Canadians are saying privately and even publicly: 

“T consider that the McAdoo award, whereby the em- 
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ployees of the railroads in the United States and Can- 
ada got a remuneration greater than similar employees 
in other lines of business, is one of the more important 
of the minor causes of the unstable business conditions 


that we are facing today. The business men of Can- 
ada are naturally much interested in federal taxation. 
In the past we have perhaps given more attention to 
the forms of taxation than to the real essence of the 
situation, which is the amount that has to be collected 
to meet the federal expenditure. 

“The most important, in fact the almost over- 
whelming, factor in our debt is that portion of it caused 
by the Canadian National. May I remind you it was 
not mainly at the instance of highminded believers in 
public ownership that the Dominion took over these 
railways. Rather was it that the result of bad man- 
agement, exploitation, and the exercise of bad business 
ethics led the government to try to save a bad situation. 
Whether the situation is being saved or not is a mat- 
ter that demands our most careful consideration. 

“That the material condition of the railroads has 
been enormously improved, nobody will deny, but when 
it comes to consider the cost the figures may well make 
the strongest advocate of public ownership stop, and 
think and tremble. In studying this problem confusion 
is caused by the fact that in the accounts of the gov- 
ernment, account is not taken of interest on loans and 
advances, whereas in the company’s accounts provision 
is made for interest on the gradually increasing operat- 
ing loss, though not on moneys advanced for capital ex- 
penditure. I may say that the figure of this operating 
loss, referred to by Mr. Bennett as advance for the 
running of the enterprise, has now reached the sum 
of $604,000,000. The addition to the capital liability 
since 1923 has been $400,000,000. The total of the ad- 
vances to the Canadian National, Canadian Government 
Merchant Marine and Canadian National Steamships 
since April 1, 1919, is $1,663,675,517.61. 

“Do you appreciate the effect of this expenditure on 
our federal debt and that had we not had these enter- 
prises on our hands since April 1, 1919, there could 
have been a corresponding amount, plus the interest on 
the money advanced for capital expenditure, available 
for the reduction of the debt? This would have cut it 
almost in half. 

“May I draw your attention to one or two other fac- 
tors that stand out. 

“1. A comparison of the operating figures for 1923 
and 1930 shows no improvement despite the expendi- 
ture of $400,000,000 on capital in the meantime. The 
figures are: 


1923 1930 
Railway Operating revenue ......... $254,926,000  $250,369,00 
Total working expenses ........... 238,550,000 234,324,000 
Net profit (before interest) ....... 16,376,000 16,045,000 


“2. The prospects are that the earnings for 1931 will 
show a very considerable reduction. 

“3. Premier Bennett’s remark— 

‘Yet so far as I was able to ascertain, not one 
single capital request made by the management of the 
Canadian National Railways during the last eight years 
was refused by the late government.’ 

“4. There appears to be no evidence that the rail- 
way has been conducted subject to the law of supply 
and demand. 

“5. For the eight years from 1923 to 1930, the 
amount available to pay interest was $228,900,000, or an 
average of $28,612,500 per year. This represents 6 per 
cent on a capitalization of $572,250,000. This is just a 
little better than paying interest on the new capital ex- 
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penditure during the period. The question of recap- 
italization has also been discussed. What would be 
thought of a capital based on the earning power shown 
above something in the neighborhood of $600,000,000, 
or about one quarter of the value shown on the books? 

“If the Canadian National Railways was anything 
but a government enterprise it would long ago have 
been subjected to the process of liquidation. May I 
just refer to the position of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way and the effect on it of competition from an organi- 
zation that is getting the country into debt in the man- 
ner disclosed. 

“My conviction is that something drastic must be 
done, and that very soon. The situation is that we have 
two organizations nearly always dpulicating the work 
of each other both in equipment and service, where 
there is work for only one. It seems that some- 
thing couldsbe done to bring them under joint admini- 
stration by some controlling body whereby the duplica- 
tion could be eliminated and enormous savings effected 
to the great benefit of all parties concerned.” 

At another session of the Chamber of Commerce in 
Regina a resolution was adopted urging the federal gov- 
ernment to take appropriate action to eliminate all un- 
necessary duplication and unreasonable competition— 

“It is ‘suggested that if necessary, an independent 
commission be appointed to study the railway problem 
in all its major aspects and to make definite recom- 
mendations in connection with (first) the investment in 
Canadian railways in relation to the service requis ed and 
the policy that should be adopted regarding extensions 
of lines or services; (second) the question of eliminat- 
ing so far as possible all unnecessary duplication and 
uneconomical competition between the C.N.R. and the 
Cra 

The competition the railways are suffering from 
trucks and buses is still receiving attention and C. R. 
Moore, general superintendent of transportation for the 
Canadian National, speaking at the National exhibition 
in Toronto last week said it should not be assumed that 
the railways were opposed to highway or other forms of 
competition based on economic principles and improved 
service, but the railways did ask for fair treatment by 
adequate supervision of highway transport by regula- 
tory bodies, so that existing discrimination would be 
eliminated. 





On the Wabash, near Moberly, Mo. 


The picture shows train No. 91 westbound on a one per cent grade 
with 2,650 tons ot merchandise, and with the locomotive booster in operation. 











Santa Fe Stores at San Bernardino, Cal. 


HAT are the younger men on the railroads 
thinking? How do they respond to their in- 


structions and assignments? What are their 
views on problems they must help to solve? What have 
they to suggest in the direction of railway improve- 
ment and progress? As applied to railway supply work, 
these questions find an answer in the collection of papers 
submitted in the fourth annual contest held by the Pur- 
chases and Stores division, American Railway Associa- 
tion, for expressions from railway employees on pur- 
chasing and stores activities. A keen appreciation of 
the function of the supply departments to provide an 
efficient service to users of material and to avoid ex- 
cessive investment in unapplied stocks and pride in the 
accomplishments of the departments are attested in these 
papers in which the understudies of supply management 
also register sundry recommendations for supply im- 
provement. 

There are many ways in which the service of the 
stores department may be extended and improved, 
writes J. C. McLendon, division storekeeper, Atlantic 
Coast Line. One is by building up confidence in the 
supervisors of the maintenance of way and signal de- 
partments and gradually taking over material and sup- 
plies for these departments. Another way is by the in- 
auguration and expansion of an efficient stores deliv- 
ery system on those lines which have not yet taken ad- 
vantage of this means of service; also by the installa- 
tion of sectional stockkeeping at points where it is not 
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Contest papers show keen interest of 
younger men in railway purchasing 
and stores problems and suggest 


improvements 


now used. An introduction of such practices, he adds, 
may often be made on a small scale without expense. 
After the small-scale operations have proved their mer- 
it, the resulting co-operation of the using departments 
will hasten their expansion. 

In the latter part of 1928, adds A. T. Cronenberg, 
stock clerk, Atlantic Coast Line, we took over the order- 
ing of telephone material for the entire system with a 
$13,026 stock turned over to us by the telephone de- 
partment. With the aid of our stock book, we have 
been able to reduce this stock to $8,935. 

The depression, writes John Drennon, chief clerk to 
the district storekeeper, Missouri-Kansas-Texas, has 
proved that the purchasing and stores department is 
an efficient and loyal organization and capable of up- 
holding its assignment in a crisis; but, also, it has dis- 
closed some of our weaknesses. An energetic study, he 
writes, should be made of the methods on the railroad, 
with a view of adopting the best. It should be de- 
termined which is the better—the stock book or card 
system of stock records. Studies should also disclose 
the advantages of either the past-consumption or budget 
system. A definite stand should be taken on the limits 
to which the stores department should have complete 
control over the ordering of materials and also over 
the materials after they have been received. 

We should have figures on the type of equipment and 
quantity to handle a certain size stock, taking into con- 
sideration the extent of the service rendered the using 
departments, he adds. It should also be generally known 
what volume of materials handled would justify the 
installation of equipment peculiarly adapted to the 
handling of a particular class of material. 


Supply Train Costs 


How should distributicn be made from the concen- 
tration stores to the outlying points, is another ques- 
tion raised by Mr. Drennon. If by supply train, should 
it include the distribution of all materials to both store 
and mechanical points, as well as to the maintenance of 
way department? Should the supply train handle both 
materials required for current requirements and im- 
provement work? Should the supply train handle the 
material up to the point of final storage or the job, if in 
progress, or should it unload material at the most ad- 
vantageous point and leave part of the handling to the 
department to which the material is consigned? If it is 
not recommended that the supply train distribute all ma- 
terials from the concentration. stores, should skids be 
used for both carload and less-than-carload shipments ? 
If so, to just what service should skids and lift trucks 
be assigned? 
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Next, he points out, is the question of distributing ma- 


terial at the shop points. Is store delivery the best 
method of distribution at all shop points? If not, what 
are the determining factors that justify this class of dis- 
tribution? Recommendations should be made on the 
extent of such operation and the proper equipment 
necessary for a given volume of material distributed 
and class of service rendered. 

C. E. Page, assistant general foreman, Missouri Pa- 
cific, also raises the question of whether the stock-book 
system of maintaining records, with its system of check- 
ing and ordering material, has kept abreast of the chang- 
ing conditions, his view being that the ordering of ma- 
terial and the maintaining of stock records should be 
done at the place where the material is located, whether 
in a store-room or material yard by the man who sees 
the material daily, and that the panel-card system 
affords a much more complete field for this than does 
the stock book. 


Cards for Stock Books 


We are fortunate on the Canadian National, writes 
C. D. Bolduc, stores foreman, Canadian. National, in 
having the panel card stock-control system, which has 
proved to be the most efficient method devised for the 
economical control of books. The cards, he states, allow 
the keeping of bin cards and panel cards in perfect 
alinement, regardless of the shifting of stock. A saving 
of time in placing requisitions results because it is only 
necessary to show the quantity to be ordered in the 
space provided and insert a marker card behind panel 
card. The marker card shows through the perforation 
and requisition and the clerk deals only with cards 
showing signals. This eliminates the writing of requisi- 
tions and avoids the possibility of errors. The photo- 
stating of the inventory eliminates pricing, calling, check- 
ing and typing. The use of colored clips permits the 
quick identification of surplus material, protective stock, 
material held a year or more at the request of the using 
departments, and material specially ordered, of which 
delivery has not been taken. 


Standard Practices 


Mr. Bolduc also advocates the use of standard prac- 
tice books. They give, he writes, all the necessary de- 
tails to enable stores employees to carry out all major 
operations according to approved methods-and provide 
a ready reference. Many operations are simplified and 
obsolete methods are discarded. These books also 1m 
sure that work is being carried on in all stores according 
to the approved plan. Mr. Bolduc also states that since 
shop foremen have been provided with requisition sched- 
ules, a reduction of special requisitions has been noted. 


Sectional Stock-Keeping 


J. F. Anderson, assistant storekeeper, Atlantic Coast 
Line, advocates sectional stock-keeping. In all the de- 
partment stores of our large cities, he writes, each clerk 
is assigned certain materials to handle. The clerk 
handling the same material each day knows what is 
selling best and can so inform the buyer and keep the 
stock turnover higher by keeping goods the public de- 
mands. If this applies to department stores, he asks, 
why not to railroad stores also? Sectional stock-keep- 
ing is really up-to-date storekeeping. 


Protective Materials 


It is advanced by G. M. Byers, chief clerk to the 
division storekeeper, Erie, that there should be some 
means of more accurately maintaining and allocating 
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stocks of protective materials. A complete and accurate 
analysis, he says, should be made of the individual 
items. As the new power grows older, past consumption 
of parts will be more detrimental than helpful as a 
means of ordering. Any information that can be secured 
from using, engineering or purchasing departments, 
relative to the usage, probable life, or difficulty in pur- 
chasing likely to be encountered, should be shown on 
the stock book opposite the individual item of material. 
Carrying the bulk of protective materials at general 
or district storehouses, he adds, protects a larger num- 
ber of units of power with a-smaller stock than can be 
accomplished by carrying at local points, except in the 
case of material not in general use. Due to the small 
stock usually carried on hand, it is imperative that as 
soon as stock is depleted it be immediately replaced. 


Tags for Surplus 


He further advocates that protective material should 
be tagged. A tag with a distinctive color and perforated 
so that it could be torn in half is suggested. The class 
and item number and brief description of material 
should be placed on the tag; also the date material is 
received in stock and the number of units to be carried. 
When the supply is reduced to the minimum allowed, 
the tag should be detached and one part used as a re- 
minder to re-order immediately, the other half of the 
tag to be left in the bin to serve as a guide in preparing 





Scrap Handling Facilities on the Northern Pacific at Tacoma, 


Washington 
a new tag. The date on the tag would also aid in weed- 
ing out material not actually required for protection, 


particularly at local points. 

The tag is also advocated as a means of disposing 
of surplus material, by A. Volney Bass, requisition 
clerk, Canadian National. It is customary on several 
roads, he writes, to use a red tag for this purpose. 


Pricing the Stock 


In this day of strong competition, writes H. L. Black- 
burn, local storekeeper, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
the roads should not only advertise outside of their 


premises but should advertise and price their goods in 
the storehouse the same as the independent merchant, 
thereby educating employes as to the cost and value of 


the various items of material that it is necessary to have 
to run a railroad successfully. Some of the railroads al- 
ready follow the practice of showing price of an item 


of material on the item or on the rack where the differ- 
ent kinds of material are stored. 
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To control stock properly, it is necessary that the 
storekeeper be constantly in touch with the using depart- 
ment, emphasizes J. S. Lough, assistant to storekeeper, 
Atlantic Coast Line. Every day a visit should be paid 
to the head of each department, and his material re- 
quirements discussed, and he should discuss his program 
with the storekeeper. Each should be well informed as 
to the other’s problems and plans. The storekeeper 
should be one of the first men to be notified when a 
certain class of cars or locomotives are to be given 
special or preferred shopping, and the mechanical off- 
cers should be made to feel-that their material problems 
are problems belonging to the storekeeper, but neither 
department can work independently of the other. 


Controlling A. F. E. Material 


Officers requesting items on budgets, writes J. W. 
Kelso, assistant division storekeeper, Southern Pacific, 
should be required to prepare the detailed cost of each 
job before submitting for budget purposes, particularly 
detailing the material necessary to complete construc- 
tion of the facility requested. When authority is given, 
the work is usually started at once, and every effort 
made to bring job to completion, which leaves the 
stores department with urgent requisitions for immedi- 
ate delivery of many items not in stock. On western 
railroads, it is necessary to obtain deliveries in eastern 
markets. 

Thought should be given to the programming of A. 
F. E. work so that users will be assured of an even flow 
of materials to the job when it is required. Sufficient 
thought has not been given to the placing of contracts 
for material purchases so they will reach the railroads 
when material is required. Details of each rail renewal 
job should be furnished purchases and stores depart- 
ment sufficiently in advance of approval to assure the 
receipt of all the items necessary for the job. Material 
for bridge and building work should be listed and fur- 
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to be carried in stock and serves as a basis when to 
order. This information serves as a protection, from 
one monthly inventory to another, to items where un- 
usual demands have been made. When a stock attend- 
ant issues an item that lowers the amount to or below 
the minimum amount to be carried, he reports it to the 
sectional stockman at once. This method has been a 
great source of protection on the Atlantic Coast Line, 
especially with stocks reduced to a minimum. 


Standardization and Simplification 


Mr. Daughtridge also urges standardization and 
simplification, stating that it has also played a major 
part in attaining a good stock turnover. It has reduced 
the number of items that were formerly carried in stock 
and whenever a reduction of items is made, it naturally 
reduced the value of stock carried. We have in mind, 
he writes, several items where much money is involved. 
One item is now carried in stock in place of three or 
four. With such items as car roofs and truck bolsters, 
we can supply the demand with about half the invest- 
ment we formerly carried, and the stock is much easier 
maintained. 


Reference Numbers Help 


W. J. Adams, requisition marker, Pennsylvania, advo- 
cates the use of reference numbers. A numbered system, 
he writes, induces brevity in description and reduces the 
expectancy of error. All of the items of material to 
which numbers are applied will naturally include, in 
each case, a complete description of that item, together 
with an indication of the unit by which it is customarily 
ordered. This prevents over-ordering of material, due 
to misunderstanding of the unit involved. 

The benefits are applicable to the entire railroad, Mr. 
Adams claims. To the local storekeeper, a standard 
reference number will result in valuable assistance in the 
physical arrangement of his material, the maintenance 





Handling Lumber for Mill Work on the Missouri Pacific 


nished to the stores department sufficiently in advance 
of commencing the work so that it can be available 
when required. 


Turnover 


In connection with the monthly inventory, says C. C. 
Daughtridge, assistant to division storekeeper, Atlantic 
Coast Line, mention should be made of the “minimum 
marker.” This marker designates the minimum amount 


of his records, and in the proper charging of the cost 
of material. To the consumer, a standard reference 
number is a brief, concise and accurate means of identi- 
fying the standard item, and is a constant reminder and 
encouragement pointing toward further standardization 
of his requirements. To the purchasing agent a standard 
reference number is a means of sure and rapid handling, 
quick and accurate identification of the item ordered 
(Continued on page 442) 
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Katy Operating 


. AA e 
Diners on Its Texas Specia 


Trial installations have been 


favorably received by 
patrons — Western pioneer 
motif followed in_ interior 


decoration 


HE Missouri-Kansas-Texas has had 
T three air-conditioned dining cars in 

service since last June on its through 
trains the “Texas Special” and “Blue- 
bonnet,” which operate between St. Louis, 
Mo., and San Antonio, Tex. These cars 
are operated the larger part of the time 
between Denison, Tex., and San Antonio. 
It is.reported that the cars have been ex- 
ceptionally well received by the passengers 
and have been influential in attracting pas- 
senger business. The cars, which were 
built at the St. Charles, Mo., plant of the 
American Car & Foundry Company, are 
approximately 82 ft. long overall. The 
dining compartment measures 38 ft. 4 in. 
long by 9 ft. 3 in. wide and has a seating 
capacity for 36 persons. The inside length 
of the kitchen is 17 ft. 5 in.; pantry, 7 ft. 
3 in., and buffet section, 6 ft. 9 in. 

All three cars are equipped for air con- 
ditioning, the equipment for which was 
designed by the Carrier Engineering Cor- 
poration, Newark, N. J. As shown in several of the 
illustrations, the ducts and other apparatus pertaining 
to this equipment are well concealed and do not detract 
from the general appearance of the car, but blend well 
into the scheme of interior decoration. 

The ceiling, and upper and lower decks and hallways 
are finished with Sanacoustic tile, a combination of hair 
felt placed behind perforated Burgess metal and de- 
signed to absorb interior noise, such as handling of 
dishes or silverware, and conversation. 

Double plate-glass windows, giving ample light and 
clear view of the passing scenery, are located at each 
table in the dining room. They have brass sash com- 
pletely weatherstripped. Each window is fitted with 
Tuco Royal window screens with bronze frames and 
curtains of gold colored silk-faced Pantasote. 

There are six lights in the upper deck, one over each 
set of tables, and ten’two-light wall-bracket fixtures, five 
of which are located on each side of the car. These 
light brackets are placed on the wall panels between 
the tables and serve the dining compartment. Other 
hghting fixtures are placed as necessary in the en- 
trances, hallways, kitchen, pantry and buffet. 

Six tables are located at either side of the car, those 
on one side accommodating four persons each, and on 
the other side, two each. The 36 chairs are made of 
aluminum and are light and easy to handle. They are 


Air-Conditioned 
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Interior of One of the Three Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas Air-Conc}tioned Diners 


finished in standard walnut and are comfortably up- 
holstered. 

Two of the cars have interiors finished with lacquer 
of ivory color and have blue carpets and chairs up- 
holstered in blue velmo. The other car is finished in 
green, beige carpets and beige velmo upholstered chairs. 
Four beautifully executed murals, each representative 
of one of the states through which the M-K-T operates, 
are placed in each car, on the bulkhead panels at 
each end. 

The chinaware for general service is specially decor- 
ated with standing sprays of the bluebonnet, the state 
flower of Texas. The service plate is decorated with a. 
picture of the Alamo forming the center and a wide 
border on the rim. All of the china is original in its 
design. 


Body Construction and Insulation 


The cars are of steel construction, with the excep- 
tion of the necessary nailing stringers in the floor, wood 
furrings in the side walls, and wood flooring in the 
kitchen and pantry of the cars. The body is con- 
structed with steel underframe members extending the 
full length of the car, the bolsters and platforms being 
cast integral. The ends, which are of anti-telescoping 
design, are of cast steel. . 

The diners are equipped with six-wheel trucks which 
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The Air Ducts Are Effectively Concealed 


are insulated at the center plates, spring seats and tops 
of journal boxes with Linatex—specially processed 
crepe-rubber pads manufactured in the Malay Peninsula. 
The use of these pads is intended to eliminate, so far 
as possible, the transmission of noises inherent in the 
operation of trucks to the body of the cars. The buff- 
ers at each end are similarly insulated. 

The cars are further insulated against temperature 
changes by the use of three-ply Salamander between 
the various members of the floor, side walls and roof. 
The floor in the dining room is of Masticoke, 5% in. thick, 
laid over steel truss plates, forming a solid monolithic 
floor on which the Ozite carpet cushions and carpet are 
applied. The side walls and roof, the latter of the 
clerestory type, consist of steel Z-bars, angles and 
pressed shapes, with steel sheathing and hood sheets, 
also insulated. 

The identical air-conditioning plants applied to each 
of the three diners are sufficiently complete in detail to 





One of the M-K-T Diners at the 
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accomplish the desired result; namely, air conditioning 
within the dining room space. With the exception ot 
occasional servicing, such as replenishing the condenser- 
water, supplying electrical energy when the train is 
standing for long periods and providing steam for heat- 
ing during cold weather, these cars are independent 
units. The electric power for the 32- and 115-volt equip- 
ment is derived from two axle generators, one 32 volts, 
the other 115 volts while the train moves above a certain 
speed, but below that speed the 32-volt equipment 
operates from the storage battery, while the 115-volt 
equipment is idle. The steam energy for heating de- 
pends on either the locomotive while in the train, or on 
some other external source, if the car is detached. 

Cool conditioned air is supplied without draft for 
the passengers in the summer, warm air to maintain 
even heating for the passengers in the winter, and for 
both purposes the air is clean by virtue of the me- 
chanical filters which free the supply of outside air 
from soot, cinders, and other foreign matter. These 
filters are located in the outside air intakes, just behind 
the air conditioning apparatus in the center of the car. 

Air conditioning within the cars is effected directly 
by the apparatus over the buffet lobby and consists of 
a dehumidifier, heaters, fans, filters, thermostats, return 
and recirculated air dampers. The system may be used 
either for heating or cooling by simply turning on one 
or the other of two small valves conveniently located 
by the pantry door. 

For cooling, or dehumidification, the return and re- 
circulated air dampers operate to control the tempera- 
ture within definite limits. A supply of filtered outside 
air is mixed with a quantity of air drawn from the car 
up through the return dampers and then drawn through 
the coils, at which point, before entering the fans, the 
dehumidified air may or may not be mixed with air 
which has come up through the by-pass dampers. This 
latter quantity is dependent upon the prevailing tem- 
perature in the car. The final mixture of air enters the 
32-volt motor-driven fans, from which it is sent into 
the overhead ducts to be distributed uniformly through 
the car. 

The medium for cooling the coils through which the 
air passes is water circulated between the coils and the 
refrigerant evaporator (or cooling tank), by means of a 
32-volt motor-driven pump. Interposed between the 
cooling coils and the evaporator, and in the water cir- 
cuit, is a large tank which serves as a cold storage to 
maintain a fairly uniform rate of car cooling during 
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periods when the 115-volt motor-driven units; namely, 
the refrigeration compressor, the cooling tower and the 
condenser-water pump, are not in operation because of 
no power. This lack of power is occasioned by the 
fact that below a certain train speed, including stand- 
ing, the 115-volt axle generator will not deliver the 
rated capacity; there are no 115-volt storage batteries. 
The cars will remain cool with only a comparatively, 
small change in the condition of the air for approx- 
imately one-half hour with the 115-volt generator idle. 
If the train is to remain standing for a long period 
of time, such as terminal stops, and cooling is desired, 
a motor-generator set is provided which operates from 
an outside source of three-phase 220- or 440-volt alter- 
nating-current power and supplies 115-volt, direct-cur- 
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The Return-Air Grill is Located in the Ceiling in Front of the 
Buffet—Recirculation of Air from the Dining Compart- 
ment Holds the Hat Against the Grill 


rent power for the operation of the motors driving, 
respectively, the compressor, the cooling-tower fans and 
the condenser-water pump. This set is mounted under 
the car. 

The refrigerating equipment consists of a compressor, 
condenser, and an evaporator, all located beneath the 


car. Auxiliary to this equipment is the cooling tower: 


with the condenser-water pump. This cooling tower is 
located overhead at the front or steward’s end of the 
car and, therefore, requires no floor space. 

The compressor draws the refrigerant vapor from 
the evaporator where the water for the air-conditioning 
apparatus is chilled. The vapor is then compressed into 
the condenser where its heat is removed by the con- 
denser water. From the condenser the refrigerant 
leaves as a liquid to re-enter the evaporator via the 
expansion valve, for further duty of cooling the air- 
conditioning water. 

Because of the fact that only a limited supply of 
condenser water can be carried on a car, it is necessary 
to conserve it by recooling after leaving the condenser, 
instead of throwing it away. To accomplish this pur- 
pose, use is made of a cooling tower, mentioned in a 
previous paragraph. On these dining cars some entirely 
new features are brought into play in respect to this unit. 

The condenser-water pump forces the water through 
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the condenser and on through to the spray chamber ot 
the horizontal overhead tower. Here, outside air which 
is pulled through the tower by the fans is brought into 
contact with the sprayed water, a very small part of 
which is evaporated, the remainder falling to the inclined 
pan to flow out immediately to the make-up tank stand- 
ing vertically beneath. Within the cooling tower is a 
Carrene condensing chamber so arranged that it is con- 
tinually wetted by the sprayed condenser water. Carrene 
is a harmless liquid refrigerant which is used for com- 
pressor-jacket cooling. 

An interesting feature concerning the arrangement 
of the make-up water tank is that no float valves are 
needed to maintain a constant quantity of water for 
circulation in the system. The cooling tower drains 
into the top of the tank, and the condenser pump draws 
the water out of the bottom. At the start the tank 
may be full, while at the end the tank may be nearly 
empty. Another interesting feature of the condenser 
system are the automatic dampers of the cooling tower. 
When the system is shut down, these dampers are closed 
to prevent the entrance of cinders, dirt and other for- 
eign matter. When the system starts up, the dampers 
open by virtue of elements expanded by water pressure 
in the spray headers. On the system being shut down, 
the pressure ceases and the elements contract to close 
the dampers. 


Precautions Taken During the Heating Season 


Unless precautions were taken, the presence of water 
in the system on these cars would present a potential 
danger of freezing during the seasons of uncertain tem- 
peratures; that is, during early spring and late fall. 
Thus at a definite date the water in the cooling coils and 
evaporator is changed to a solution of alcohol and water, 
while the condenser-water system is paralleled by steam 
pipes, to which steam is admitted by an automatic valve. 
The sensitive end of a bulb which controls the automatic 
valve is located in the condenser water and, when the 
temperature falls to 40 deg. F., the valve opens. Usually 
the compressor jackets are cooled by circulating con- 
denser water, but on these cars, the jackets are cooled 
by Carrene to eliminate the danger of freezing during 
cold weather. 

The system is not drained because of the desirability 
of holding it in readiness for either cooling or heating 
at any time. For example, during the late fall the 
weather may be freezing around Kansas City, Mo., and 
heating may be desired. On the same trip south, how- 
ever, the weather may be warm enough around San 
Antonio to warrant using the cooling system. 

An interesting feature of the control which responds 
to change of outdoor temperature should be mentioned. 
Should the steward start the entire system during a time 
of the year when the daily temperatures may change 
from high to low quite rapidly without his becoming 
cognizant of the fact, the compressor will shut off 
automatically. 

Should the need for refrigeration arise again, the 
compressor will start again automatically. 

As previously stated, the system is switched from 
heating to cooling by turning one or the other of two 
small valves. When it is set for heating, an automatic 
valve controls the passage of steam to the heater unit 
and warm air of the proper temperature is circulated. 

The entire system is started or stopped by one push 
button. The motor-control panel is of the magnetic 
accelerating type and is interlocked with safety features 
in the equipment. The panel is sufficiently flexible to 
allow the individual operation of the units as well as 
the group as a whole. 
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Charts of Earning, Investment and 
Trattic for Two Decades 


Freight traffic peak in 1929 but revenues reached apex three years 
earlier—Passenger traffic decline and growing 
taxes are serious problems 


By Henry M. Sperry, M. Am. Soc. C. E. 


HE purpose of this article is to present in simple 
graphic form a picture of what-has taken place with 
respect to railway tratfc and earnings prior to and 

during the present depression. The article brings up to 
date a more or less similar discussion by this writer 
which appeared in the Railway Age of November 5, 
1927. The figures given at that time were up to the 
end of 1926 and the graphs trended upwards. The data 
in the present article are complete to the end of 1930 
and in part to the middle of 1931. A different and 
much less satisfactory view is in evidence because the 
graphs now trend downwards. | 

Two charts are shown. Chart I shows on a single 
page a complete picture of railway traffic and earnings 
for the twenty and a half years beginning with the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1911, the first year in which 
figures for the Class I railways as such were compiled 
or totaled. The feature of this chart is that, although 
no less than ten curves are shown, in only four places 
does one curve cross another—namely in 1920 when 
net railway operating income was so low as nearly to 
approach the vanishing point. This result is obtained 
by using the semi-logarithmic or ratio scale whereby 
all the curves are shown in a limited space in spite of 
the fact that the amounts vary between less than 100 
millions on the one hand and approach 450 billions on 
the other. 

Essentially, however, the value of the ratio scale lies 
in the manner in which it assists in presenting the true 
relationship between the figures. An increase or de- 
crease of a given percentage in any item will show the 
same degree of upward or downward inclination re- 
gardless of the magnitude of the item or its position on 
the chart. If the ordinary arithmetical scale were 
used, the fluctuation in the large items, could they be 
put upon the chart at all, would be more pronounced 
than and entirely out of proportion to the same rela- 
tive fluctuations in the smaller items. 

Chart I is in three parts. The upper part, compre- 
hending a measure between 10 billions and 600 billions, 
shows the revenue ton-miles, the revenue passenger- 
miles and the investment in road and equipment as 
shown by the carriers’ book accounts, exclusive of ma- 
terials and supplies and cash. 

Revenue ton-miles. The chart clearly brings out the 
rising trend of freight traffic volume up to the period 
of the war. It shows a flattening following the war 
and since 1923 a relative degree of stability, that is, 
until the sudden sharp drop for 1930. 

Revenue passenger-miles. The curve shows that the 
peak of American railway passenger travel was reached 
in 1920, that there has been a continuing steady decline 
since, until 1930 where there was a sharp dip. 


Property investment. There has not been a year in 
which the railroads have not added substantialy to the 
value of their plant and this curve is the only one that 
shows an increase instead of a decrease in 1930. 

The second part of the curve, comprehending a scale 
between 40 millions and 7 billions, contains the curves 
of total operating revenues, total operating expenses, 
the payroll, the net railway operating income, the net 
income available for dividends and the taxes. 
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Railway operating rvenues. The curves of revenues 
expenses and payroll show a close relationship to the 
curve of revenue ton-miles although more detailed ex- 
amination will develop certain important differences. 
Some of these are as follows: 

The curve of operating revenues shows the same ris- 
ing tendency to the war period and the relative stability 
since. However, whereas the ton-mile curve reached its 
all-time peak in 1929, the revenues curve did not rise as 
high in that year as it did in 1926. The decline in the 
passenger business and the gradual lowering of the 
freight ton-mile revenue average receipts are the most 
likely explanation of this difference. 

Railway operating expenses. There will be noticed 
the gradual increase in spread between the revenues 
and expenses curves in the past ten years. The spread 
between the payroll curve and the total operatimg ex- 
penses line, however, maintains a striking relationship 
explained presumably by the fact that waye constitutes 
a major part of the carriers’ total expense bill. 

Net railway operating income; net income. These 
two curves which reached their low points in 1920 
and 1921 respectively show a tendency to increase fairly 
consistently in the years following, indicating the rail- 
roads’ ability through economies of operation to retain 
a larger and larger proportion of their total operating 
revenues. The chart at the bottom part of the chart, the 
rate of return plotted on a straight arithmetic basis, 
shows that the improvement was not sufficient to allow 
the railroads to earn the 534 per cent to which they 
are said to be entitled in Section 15a. The entire 
picture of course is changed for 1930. The fact that 
the net operating income, net income and rate of re- 
turn curves show much steeper declines than other 
curves on the chart is especially significant. 

Railway tax accruals. Except for 1930, the curve 
is ever upward. The decrease in 1930 is explained at 
least in part by the sharp decrease in federal income 
taxes due to the lessened taxable net incomes and the 
temporary reduction from 12 to 11 per cent in the 
federal corporate income tax rate. In 1930, neverthe- 
less, taxes took over 6.5 cents of every dollar of reve- 
nue; in 1929, 6.3 cents, so that, even though the total 
amount was less, the relative burden was greater. 

Chart II needs little explanation. Its purpose is to 
bring the larger chart up to date, in other words, to 
chart the figures for the first six months of 1931, the 
latest at this moment available. It being impossible to 
compare first half year totals with annual totals, the 
method was followed of making new graphs of six 
month’s totals for sufficient years to constitute a rea- 
sonable basis of comparison. Thus there are included 
six years, 1926 to 1931. This chart evidences a decided 
degree of stability for the first four of this half dozen 


years, a sharp decline in 1930 and a further decided fall ' 


as between 1930 and 1931. 

Chart II lacks two of the graphs of the larger chart, 
property investment and net income, six months figures 
for these two items not being available. It will be un- 
derstood that the rate of return—only 2.15 per cent 
for the first six months of 1931—is computed on the 
investment of the carriers as shown by their books, in- 
cluding materials and supplies and cash, as of the be- 
ginning of the year and is computed so as to reflect 
seasonal fluctuations in traffic and earnings. 

The basic data for Chart I were chiefly obtained 
from the annual statistical summary of the Bureau of 
Railway Economics entitled, “Statistics of Railways of 
Class I.” The figures for Chart II were obtained from 
the monthly reports of the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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What Junior Storekeepers 
Say About Supply Work 


(Continued from page 436) 


with the same item in his price file, and, through the 
use of the addressograph plate, offers a ready means of 
issuing inquiries with the minimum of labor. The 
vendor, after a short space of time, becomes familiar 
with the use of the number as a ready reference for the 
item concerned and will use it in discussing the item 
by correspondence or telephone conversation with the 
railroad. 


Training for Storekeeping 


The locomotive firemen and engineers on a majority 
of railroads, writes O. D. Jones, locomotive storekeeper, 
Wabash, have what they term an enginemen’s school 
of instruction. The mechanical department on most 
Class I railroads maintains an apprentice school. The 
store-department boys and men are to face these efficient 
mechanics in the near future and they should also be 
trained. 

Most general storekeepers issue circulars on duties 
from time to time, numbering them consecutive- 
ly, giving in detail the proper method of handling to 
conclusion certain phases of the work. This is like 
reading a history and remembering about 50 per cent 
of it. Studying, together with the application of the 
lesson to one’s daily work or a certain part of it, will 
make any man efficient. There is a vast difference, he 
points out, between instructing and issuing instructions. 


Getting Real Turnover 


The supplies of a storehouse should be stored in such 
a way that the old material will always move first, T. 
M. Beets, shipping clerk, Louisville & Nashville, con- 
tends. This will, of course, depend a great deal on the 
arrangement of the storehouse. Stacks of kegs and 
other material should provide an opening at both front 
and back of the stack. 


Surplus Lists 


Inactive stocks, H. J. Cunningham, stock record clerk, 
Louisville & Nashville, writes, can sometimes be di- 
minished, or an accumulated surplus reduced by adver- 
tising among the departments on the various divisions 
of the road for which the material was originally pur- 
chased. Two separate lists should be prepared—one for 
obsolete material and one for inactive material. The 
information on these lists should be complete as would 
be required in the making of a requisition. The number 
of months or years that the material has been in stock 
should be shown on the lists; also the date and amount 
of the last issue. This information would be a ready 
reference to aid those actually in charge of handling 
and disposing of the material. 

It should be the duty of each employee, adds C. S. 
Jones, division storekeeper, Southern Pacific, author- 
ized to make requisitions for supplies to familiarize 
himself with the value of material, new or second-hand, 
in order that economy ‘can be secured. The users of ma- 
terial should be taught the value of such material and 
a saving can be established by making over or where 
repairs can be made, same could be-done to avoid pur- 
chase of new. When issuing tools, lanterns, etc., an ac- 
count should be opened with each employee, charging 
the new material to him and crediting the material he 
returns. 
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High-Speed Electric Passenger Locomotive 


New Haven 





Receives len 
Electric Locomotives 


Design provides increase of power without 
exceeding bridge-loading stress limits 


ELIVERY of ten electric locomotives ordered 
last year by the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford is now being completed by the General Elec- 

tric Company. The locomotives are designed for high- 
speed passenger service and will operate either on 11,- 
000 volts alternating, or 660 volts direct current. The 
maximum speed is 70 miles an hour. The total weight 
of a locomotive in running order is 403,500 lb. and the 
weight on drivers is 273,900 lb. This involves a weight 
per driving axle of 45,600 lb., the arrangement and 
spacing of the wheels being such as to permit such 
weights without exceeding the bridge-loading stress 
limit required by New York Central viaduct conditions. 
The running gear is of the 2— C + C—2 type and the 
over-all length of the locomotive is 77 ft. 

The locomotive mechanical structure consists of a 
box-type cab built on a cast-steel underframe with two 
driving and two guiding trucks each having integral 
cast-steel frames. The two driving trucks are con- 
nected with an articulated joint to take the draft stresses. 
This joint permits vertical movement and rolling action 
between the trucks but no lateral movement. Each main 
truck is arranged with three driving axles for three pairs 
of twin motors and has a two-axle guiding truck on its 
outer end. This guiding truck supports the main truck 
frame .by means of a center plate and a swing bolster. 
The swing bolster permits the driving truck frame to 
swing sideways over the guiding truck frame when 
negotiating curves ; 514-in. maximum swing is permitted 
cach side of the center. This is for the sharper curves, 
particularly those in the loop at Grand Central Ter- 
minal. 

While a separate blower has been provided for the 


transformer and preventive coils, the air ducts have been 
so arranged that it is possible to supply air to this ap- 
paratus from the traction motor air duct, and to supply 
air to all the traction motors from either of the traction 
motor blowers, if necessary. This has been done to im- 
prove reliability in the event of a transformer blower or 
traction motor blower failure. 

The trucks are side equalized by means of a spring 


_system, using fabricated equalizers with semi-elliptic 


springs located above the journal boxes and coil springs. 
at the ends of the equalization system. Approximately 
80 per cent of the weight of the cab is carried on two. 
center plates so located that the cab underframe just 
spans the six twin traction motors. The remaining 20 
per cent of the cab weight is carried on four spring load- 
ing-pads located one on each side of the truck between 
No. 4 and No. 5 and No. 8 and No. 9 traction motors. 
The trains are heated by a vertical type oil-fired boiler 
located in the No. 2 end of the locomotive. The loco- 
motives have a capacity of 15,000 lb. of water and 3,000 
lb. of fuel oil, as compared with 7,260 lb. of water and 
1,500 lb. of oil on the previous 0300 type locomotives. 
The locomotive is equipped with a modified No. 14 


EL airbrake equipment using two automatic brake 
valves, two independent brake valves and one distrib- 
uting valve. Two brake cylinders are used on each 
driving truck. A high-power hand brake is mounted 
inside the No. 1 operating cab and furnishes braking 
power on the No. 1 driving truck. Brake cylinders 
(14 in. by 12 in.) are used with a braking ratio of 58 


per cent which includes the armature effect of 8 per cent. 
Twelve traction motors mounted in six solid fabri- 
cated twin frames are used. Two solid pinions per twin 
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Quill Drive 


motor engage in a single solid non-resonant gear 
mounted on a quill. Two integral quill spiders each 
carrying six sets of spring cups are used with each twin 
motor. One quill spider is mounted on the quill at the 
commutator end of the motor and its spring cups en- 
gage with the wheel at that end. The other quill spider 
is mounted on a lip on the gear and its quill cups en- 
gage with the wheel on that end. The stops for the 
journal box in the truck frame are so arranged 
that the boxes come solid in the frame before the axle 
can strike the inside of the. quill, should the frame tilt 
due to the breakage of a spring hanger or the axle 
. drop in a derailment. 

A three-point suspension is used for each pair of 
twin traction motors, two lugs being provided on one 
side of the motor and one on the other side. These 
sit on corresponding removable brackets bolted to the 
truck frame. Two of the lugs and two of the brackets 
are provided with slots in which a square key is in- 
serted to hold the motors against buffing. By the in- 
sertion or removal of shims under the key it is possible 
to adjust the motors in the trucks so that the quills 
will always be central with the axles even though tires 
for one pair of drivers in the truck may become worn. 
Further adjustment is provided by means of the ad- 
justing nuts on the ends of the spring hangers. Roller 
armature bearings are used, the commutator end bear- 
ing being of the double-lip type to take the end thrust. 
These bearings are grease lubricated. 

The series GEA-621 traction motors have 12-pole 
multiple-wound armatures and laminated stators with 
partially open slots. They have commutating poles and 
conmutating, compensating, and exciting field wind- 
ings which are arranged in series. A 12-pole design 
was chosen to obtain good commutation both at start- 
ing and at running speeds. The use of 12 poles pro- 
vides a simple method of surmounting the commutation 
problem due to the transformer action of the exciting 
held, without using resistance leads or decreasing the 
total exciting pole flux when starting, when it is most 
needed. Two commutating field strengths are used on 
this motor, and good commutation is obtained at both 
low and high locomotive speeds. 


Auxiliary Motors 


Five six-pole auxiliary motors having the same de- 
sign of armatures and stators are used for the two com- 
pressor motors, for the two traction motor blowers, and 
for the combined transformer-blower and _battery- 
charging generator set. These auxiliaries, like the trac- 
tion motors, have commutating, compensating and ex- 
citing windings. They likewise operate on both alter- 
nating and direct current. They have roller bearings 
which are grease lubricated. 
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The two compressors are of the two-stage type hav- 
ing one horizontal cylinder in each stage. Each com- 
pressor has a capacity of 100 cu. ft. of free air per 
minute. They are fitted with single-acting truck-type 
pistons. The cylinder bores, crank shaft, and bearings 
are all in the same cast-iron housing insuring positive 
and permanent alignment. All bearings are lubricated 
from the well formed in the compressor frame below 
the gear. 


Control 


The engineers position has been arranged to duplicate 
as far as possible conditions on previous New Haven 
locomotives and thus to minimize the difficulty in 





List of Special Parts, Appliances and Equipment on the New Haven 
2-C+C-2 Locomotives Built by the General Electric Company 


OS Bere eee New Haven 

EE dix ale snindinjd ale Ree SAA oe Passenger 

CS Re ee eS Ten 
Frames—tTruck ....:.ccece. General Steel Castings Corp. 
NE: nd ncaa neeinha ners Railway Steel-Spring Co. 
PE DOR: TOS. cokes Soe se's: Symington Ca. 
Farlow draft attachments ... Symington Co. 
MOGIGL COUPIETS. 20.000020005% Symington Co. 
DEE MEME, vo ccsdveosecen Union Steel Casting Co. 
I INS ook sk osen ee wees Handlan-Buck Mfg. Co. 
re ee Dayton Mfg. Co. 
OS ae eee Electric Service Supplies Co. 
ON EO ee Se ee W. H. Miner, Inc. 
EE are me ee Dupont Co. 
Engine truck wheels ........ Armco Railroad Sales Co. 


Triplex Safety Glass Co. 
American Brake Shoe & Fdry Co. 


Glass—Engineer windows ... 
Foundation brake rigging ... 


Steam heat connection ...... Auto Tire Joints Co. 
Hand brakes—‘‘Peacock” ... National Brake Co., Inc. 
Oal , Dearness,, C00. oo 0c cece Peter Smith Heater Co. 
(OS ee eee ee McLeod & Henry Co. 
Boilers—Heating ........... Bigelow ‘Co. 
Boiler feed pump .......... Worthington Pump Co. 
Turbo blowers for heating 

ee er re Pyle-National Co. 
ON eae King-Sealey Corp. 
Train control cab signals.... Union Switch & Signal Co. 
PE EG a iceror bccnsesk wee wa Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 
a Edison Storage Battery Co. 
Oe eee Ohio Injector Co. 
Bell ringer—Simplicity...... American Locomotive Co. 
Brake pins (Cooke)......... American Rwy. Products Co. 
RNS dE orn oie inchs, «0 04:06 Morton Mfg. Co. 
Fire extinguishers .......... Phister Mfg. Co. & Lux by Walter 

Kidde Co. 

Journal hearings. ........- Magnus Co., Inc. 
Saniers AES eee .... Graham-White Sander Corp. 
Steam pipe covering........ Union-Asbestos & Rubber Co. 





qualifying crews. The master controller differs from 

the usual type in that the change from series to series- 

parallel connection of the traction motors on direct cur- 

rent is accomplished in the “off” position of the con- 

troller by pressing a spring-returned button which oper- 

ates the series-parallel switch. After the controller 
(Continued on page 449) 





One of the Twin Motors Showing the Air Connection at the 
Top Which Displaces Canvas Ducts 
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W. H. Williams Succeeds Taussig 
as President of Wabash 


Road greatly improved during eleven and one-half years 


of retiring executive's leadership 


AMES. -& 
J TAUSSIHIG, 
president of the 
Wabash, has re- 
signed effective 
September 10, to de- 
vote his time to per- 
sonal affairs, al- 
though he will con- 
tinue to serve the 
Wabash in an ad- 
visory capacity and 
remains on the board 
of directors of sev- 
eral companies .in 
which the Wabash 
is interested. His 
retirement from ac- 
tive railroad service 
marks the close of a 
railroad career of 
49 years, during 
which he rose from 
a clerk in the freight 
office to president of 
a 2,500-mile  rail- 
road, which position he has held for the past 11% years. 
Mr. Taussig will be succeeded by William H. Williams, 
chairman of the Wabash board of directors and of its 
executive committee. 

Mr. Taussig’s railroad experience has been largely in 
the operating department and his wide- experience has 
been reflected in a continual improvement in the oper- 
ating results of the Wabash. Following his election .as 
president in March, 1920, improvement immediately 
manifested itself, the net operating revenues increasing 
from $1,122,887 in 1920 to $8,711,523 in 1921 and to 
$20,357,551 in 1929, the banner year for the Wabash. 
The operating ratio has also shown a steady improve- 
ment, declining from 98.13 in 1920, and 85.29 in 1921 
to 73.43 in 1929. In the same period, total operating 
revenues increased from $59,982,282 in 1920 to $76,- 
632,924 in 1929; while net railway operating income 
rose from $5,491,512 in 1920 to $13,251,591 in 1929, 

In 1920, the company moved more than 16,845,000 
tons of freight; in 1929 it hauled more than 24,558,000 
tons, while the number of tons of revenue freight 
carried one mile per mile of road gradually increased 
to 2,201,964 in 1928 and 2,419,932 in 1929. Tons per 
train were increased: from 728 in 1920,to 1,709 in 1929, 
while car miles per day mounted to 45.5 in 1929, 

During Mr. Taussig’s presidency of the Wabash, this 
road has followed an active program of improvement, 
spending large amounts for road and equipment, $6,- 
229,519. being expended for road and $4,618,826 for 
equipment in 1929, while in 1930 the company pur- 


William H. Williams 








chased 41 locomo- 
tives, a car ferry, a 
ditcher and some 
passenger equip- 
ment. 

Mr. Taussig. was 
born on May 4, 1865, 
at St. Louis, Mo., 
and was educated in 
private schools at 
London, England; 
Brussels, Belgium; 
and Darmstadt, Ger- 
many. He entered 
railway service in 
«,1882.as -a clerk in 
the freight office of 
the St. Louis Bridge 
& Tunnel Railroad 
at St. Louis, Mo. 
He held this posi- 
tion until 1885, 
when he became an 
agent for the Fort 
Scott, Wichita & 
Western, (now a 
part of the Missouri. Pacific). In the following year 
he became chief clerk to the general manager of the 
New York, Providence & Boston (now a part of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford). In 1887 he 
became chief clerk in the trainmaster’s office. of the 
Missouri Pacific at Wichita, Kan., and in 1888 was 
appointed chief train dispatcher for the Missouri Pacific 
at Winfield, Kan. He resigned from this position in 








James E. Taussig 


‘1891 to become agent for the Wheeling Bridge & Ter- 


minal Railroad (now a part of the Pennsylvania), at 
Wheeling, W. Va., and from May, 1892 to 1900, was 
superintendent of this railroad. 

From May, 1900, to May, 1901, Mr. Taussig served 
as assistant to the general manager of the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie at Cleveland, Ohio, and from May, 1901, to 
December, 1904, was superintendent of telegraph of 
this road at Canton, Ohio. In December, 1904, he re- 
signed to become superintendent of terminals of the 
Wabash at St. Louis, Mo., which position he held yntil 
1911, when he was appointed superintendent of termi- 
nals of the Houston & Texas Central and the Galveston, 
Harrisburg & San Antonio (now part of the Southern 
Pacific) at Houston. In July, 1912, he was promoted to 
superintendent of the Houston division of the latter 
road at San Antonio, Tex., and in June, 1913, was made 
superintendent of transportation of the Texas & Pacific 
at Dallas, Tex. In May, 1914, he was promoted to 
superintendent of this road: and in August, 1915, re- 
signed to become assistant to the president of the 
Wabash at- St..Louis, Mo. He held the latter posi- 
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tion until he was promoted to vice-president in charge of 
operation, which position he held until July, 1918, when 
he was made federal manager of this road and the Tole- 
do, St. Louis & Western (now part of the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis). Following the termination of 
federal control, he was elected president of the Wabash. 
At the time of his resignation, he was also president of 
the Lake Erie & Ft. Wayne, and the Ann Arbor, execu- 
tive president of the Toledo & Western and vice-presi- 
dent of the Des Moines Union. 

William H. Williams who succeeds Mr. Taussig has 
been chairman of the Wabash board of directors and 
executive committee since 1915 when a re-organization 
of the road was effected. In commenting upon his selec- 
tion for these important posts, while he remained also 
vice-president of the Delaware & Hudson, the Railway 
Age Gazette of December 10, 1915, said “It is seldom 
that a man of 41—Mr.,.Williams was born in June, 
1874—has the broad respdnsibilities and broad oppor- 
tunities in railroad work which are here presented. 
He combines a quite varied experience in railroad af- 
fairs, as his service record shows, with an intimate 
knowledge of the financial problems which are often 
so little understood by railroad officers all of whose 
service has been on the road.” 

With such experience to draw upon it is evident why 
Mr. Williams, during the term of his service with the 
Wabash, has taken a more active part in the operation 
of the property than does the average railroad board 
chairman. He is therefore, as he assumes the presi- 
dency, in close touch with its operating and traffic 
problems as well as being intimately acquainted with 
the financial end of its business. 

Mr. Williams was born June 25, 1874, at Athens, 
Ohio, and attended the Toledo, Ohio, public schools 
and the Beaver Valley Business College. He entered 
railway service as a cashier in the local freight station of 
the Pennsylvania Lines West at Toledo in May, 1890. 
The following year he became an assistant in the engi- 
neering corps of the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, and in 
1892 was employed as stenographer to the superinten- 
dent of telegraph on the Pennsylvania Lines West. A 
few months later he went into the office of Joseph Wood, 
who was then general manager of the Pennsylvania 
Lines West, working as stenographer for Mr. Wood 
until January, 1896. In that year L. F, Loree was made 
general manager of the Lines West and Mr. Wood be- 
came third vice-president. Mr. Williams became Mr. 
Loree’s secretary, and also chief clerk to Mr. Wood. 

When Mr. Loree became president of the Baltimore 
& Ohio, Mr. Williams was made assistant secretary of 
that company and acted also as assistant to the general 
manager. Mr. Loree went to the Rock Island in 1904, 
and Mr. Williams from April to October of that year 
was superintendent of freight transportation, yard and 
station service on the St. Louis & San Francisco, (now 
St. Louis-San Francisco), which was then under the 
same management as the Rock Island. For the two 
years 1905-1907 Mr. Williams was statistician for the 
General Managers’ Association and also traffic manager 
of the Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ Association and the 
Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh. Mr. Loree be- 
came president of the Delaware & Hudson in 1907, 
and offered Mr. Williams a position as his assistant, 
which offer was accepted, and a few months later Mr. 
Williams was made third vice-president. In 1915, he 
was promoted to vice-president of that road, from 
which position he resigned in 1928, to devote his entire 
time to the Wabash, with which road he has served in 
the capacity of chairman of the board and of the ex- 
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ecutive committee since 1915. Mr. Williams was also 
chairman of the board of the Missouri Pacific and sev- 
eral of its subsidiaries from 1924 to May, 1930, when 
he relinquished his Missouri Pacific connections. 


Freight Car Loading 


WasuinctTon, D. C. 
EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 
R September 5 amounted to 759,546 cars, a decrease 
of 4,218 cars as compared with the previous week. 
As compared with the previous week of last year this 
was a decrease of 97,103 cars and as compared with 192° 
the decrease was 258,935, but the comparisons are dis- 
turbed by the fact that the Labor Day holiday was in- 
cluded in the corresponding weeks‘of the last two years 
while this year it did not come until September 7. 
Loading of l.c.l. merchandise freight, showed an increase 
of 6,942 cars as compared with last year, and loading of 
coke, ore and merchandise showed increases as compared 
with the week before. 

Whereas in 1930 the peak loading for the year oc- 
curred in the last week of August, when it amounted to 
984,510 cars, that period has been passed this year with- 
out exceeding the loading for the week ended May 2, the 
highest so far this year, when 775,291 cars were loaded. 
The summary for the week ended September 5, as com- 
piled by the Car Service Division of the American Rail- 
way Association, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
Week Ended Saturday, September 5, 1931 























Districts 1931 1930 1929 
SECA NS ree 171,859 181,464 218,516 
EN ee ree 150,505 167,089 212,684 
NR ee ee ee ee eee 49,068 52,031 60,245 
IN ica anid Sd seal a ios 9 lee de ri Gch 104,210 118,536 142,120 
I a echo clnatatne ema’ 111,457 137,351 159,825 
ee a eer 113,976 128,941 142,877 
SE eae rae 58,471 71,237 82,214 
Total Western Districts ............ 283.904 337,529 384,916 
Ne Fe IE inv cer dicidacadadiees 759,546 856,649 1,018,481 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain Products .......... 38,224 50,056 45,750 
SO MO fac awe vat geasnelededéces 22,531 24,691 27,277 
ME wurde Sa veewads oes kee neat epaes 132,955 138,138 159,719 
RS ah sarah aharena cy Win’ cite tailes iw s G 5,17 8,537 11,847 
EOE TONNE ooo 08 oso eases 27,975 37,109 60,668 
eee Se ee EE ree ree 35,157 47,451 67,186 
ee Ot ere ee 218,231 211,289 234,624 
eee a ere ren aes Sarena 279,301 339,378 411,410 
EE BE er Oe te oe 759,546 856,649 1,018,481 
NI ch inc ees eee arth ak 763,764 984,510 1,162,100 
ME FONE cress cra ollie os ie araha dace arent 748,711 940,558 1,137,966 
SEs IN sp. 50g neinnaab lates olan ale arate 742,736 922,823 1,102,567 
ee ee een 734,780 904,157 1,092,153 

Cumulative total, 36 weeks...... 26,417,581 32,284,664 36,396,218 


The freight car surplus for the week ended August 31 
averaged 573,680 cars, an increase of 428 cars as com- 
pared with the week before. The total included 302,887 
box cars, 206,240 coal ‘cars, 24,850 stock cars and 15,010 
refrigerator cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada for the 
week ended September 12 totaled 53,171 cars, an in- 
crease over the previous week of 4,160 cars, but a de- 
crease of 16,986 cars from the same week last year. 


Total Total Cars 
ars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada 
SS CE ee eee ee 53,171 23,626 
pS OR ee eee Geen 49,011 22,562 
SN, cn RRS glared ain ad-o.9 8 ose 47,493 21,599 
US ae Seeks os o civ os-66.00%% 70,157 29,355 
Cumulative Totals for Canada 
= ere 1,731,955 943,292 
Se 0 Aenea were fe 1,212,091 
Se ee errr ky 1,487,410 
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Hearings on Railroad Practices 


Initial testimony in Ex Parte 104 given at Boston by Bangor 
& Aroostook and Boston & Albany witnesses 


EARINGS in connection with the Interstate Com- 
H merce Commission’s investigation of “certain 
railway practices” (Ex Parte 104) got under way 
at Boston, Mass., on September 15 with the taking of 
testimony, under Part 2 of the investigation, with refer- 
ence to accessorial services provided by the New 
England roads. Initial testimony, relating in general 
to deliveries of carload freight to industrial sidings, was 
taken from operating and traffic witnesses; the former 
described the physical characteristics of the sidings 
under discussion and the switching movements involved 
in each case, while the traffic witnesses explained the 
tariff arrangements covering such services. 

W. P. Bartel, director of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s Bureau of Service, presided at the session. 
He was assisted in the examination of carrier witnesses 
by Attorney A. G. Hagerty and Examiner C. W. 
Bardwell. 

The Bangor & Aroostook, the first railroad to be 
heard, called three witnesses—W. B. Hill, general 
freight agent; G. H. Brimmer, chief of tariff bureau, 
and W. K. Hallett, general manager. The presentation 
was under the direction of Henry J. Hart, general 
counsel. 


No Private Sidings on Bangor & Aroostook 


It was brought out in the course of the evidence 
presented by the Bangor & Aroostook that that road is 
unique in that it has no so-called private industrial 
sidings along its lines; all sidetracks are owned by the 
railroad and located on its right-of-way. Thus, in lieu 
of private siding delivery, certain Bangor & Aroostook 
patrons receive what was designated by the witnesses 
as “special sidetrack services.” 

Mr. Hill first presented a series of exhibits listing 
Bangor & Aroostook shippers who enjoy these special 
sidetrack services; another series consisted of tariffs 
covering, in addition to line-haul tariffs, such accessorial 
services as are not included in the line haul rates. 

Mr. Hallett, following Mr. Hill, opened with a state- 
ment revealing that the principal commodities handled 
by the Bangor & Aroostook are: Potatoes, pulp wood, 
bituminous coal, newsprint, fertilizer and lumber, 
L.C.L., he said, constitutes but 2.1 per cent of the road’s 
tonnage. The bulk of all tonnage is originating traffic. 


Potato Shipping Facilities 


In his explanation of the switching services, Mr. 
Hallett turned first to the facilities of the potato ship- 
pers. These in general have warehouses located on land 
leased to them by the Bangor & Aroostook although 
there are exceptions where the shipper owns his ware- 
house site. In all cases, however, the railroad holds 
title to the sidetrack serving the warehouses—it requires 
a deeding of such right-of-way to the railroad before 
any siding is built. Also in all cases, the railroad is 
relieved of any liability from fire which might attend 
its locomotives’ work of switching to these warehouses. 
This latter provision is written into the lease where the 
railroad owns the warehouse site or into the sidetrack 
agreement when the shipper owns the land. The rail- 


road pays the taxes on the land which it leases to potato 
shippers and charges a uniform rental to all of $10 per 
year for each 40 ft. of track frontage. Tracks serving 
these warehouses, Mr. Hallett explained, are considered 
by the railroad to be available for its use either for 
storage or to serve other shippers, although the shippers 
located adjacent to the sidings enjoy ‘“‘preferential use.”’ 
He stated that there had never been any difficulty in 
connection with this plan. 


Lessees of Railroad Land Must Ship By Rail 


In the cross-examination of Mr. Hallett it was re- 
vealed that the leases whereby the potato shippers obtain 
from the Bangor & Aroostook their warehouse sites pro- 
vide that such warehouses shall be used only for the 
storage of commodities received or shipped over the 
Bangor & Aroostook. The witness replied in the negative 
when asked by Director Bartel if he was aware that such 
a provision was contrary to the view of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as expressed in its investiga- 
tion of leases of carrier property. He reiterated the 
negative. reply when asked by Johnston B. Campbell, 
former Interstate Commerce Commissioner, represent- 
ing the Boston Port Authority, if he knew that the I.C.C. 
had gone farther and required cancellations of such 
leases. 

Following his general outline of the facilities afforded 
potato shippers, Mr. Hallett was asked about the rela- 
tions of the Bangor & Aroostook with the Monson Rail- 
road a narrow-gage line running between Monson Junc- 
tion, Me., and Monson. He stated that lading is trans- 
ferred from Monson to Bangor & Aroostook cars at the 
expense of the former on carload traffic; |.c.1. freight re- 
ceived from the Monson is handled through the Bangor 
& Aroostook freight house just as though it had been 
delivered there by truck. Mr. Brimmer here testified 
that the Bangor & Aroostook has no through rates with 
the Monson; the latter, he said, publishes its own rates 
which are arbitraries or proportions, no part of which 
are absorbed by the Bangor & Aroostook. 


Bangor & Aroostook Tidewater Facilities 


Resuming his testimony, Mr. Hallett described the 
tidewater facilities of the Bangor & Aroostook at Sears- 
port, Me. The coal handling facilities at this point are 
operated by the Penobscott Coal & Wharf Company 
and are located on land leased from the Bangor In- 
vestment Company, a subsidiary of the Bangor & Aroos- 
took. The railroad is not, however, interested either 
directly or indirectly in the Penobscott Coal & Wharf 
Company. All coal moving through Searsport is handled 
over the Penobscott facilities and the railroad pays the 
regular tariff rate to the Penobscott for the handling 
of its company coal received at tidewater, although it 
does not buy the coal from the Penobscott. The latter 
under the Maine laws is a public utility and publishes 
regular tariffs. 

Like those in the potato country, the tracks serving 
the Searsport facilities are owned by the railroad and 
used for general railroad purposes. The railroad also 
maintains a warehouse at Searsport which is used main- 
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ly for the storage of inbound commodities, i.e., before 
they have been received by the Bangor & Aroostook in 
its capacity as a common carrier. The warehouse 
charges are published, however, to cover instances where 
the storage is incidental to common carrier transporta- 
tion service. Loading and unloading services at Sears- 
port are provided by the Bangor Investment Company 
at a uniform charge to all. 

Mr. Hallett next explained in detail the switching 
movements performed and the cost thereof at certain 
points selected as being typical of the entire railroad. 
Much of this testimony related to potato handling and 
he explained that all potato shippers are located adja- 
cent to the tracks and thus they all get the same service. 
The switching costs per car, including both placement 
and removal, as shown in the exhibits, ranged from 


about $1.60 to $2. . 
Paper Mill Facilities 


The witness was then questioned at length regarding 
the facilities afforded the Great Northern Paper Com- 
pany at Millinocket, Me. The Bangor & Aroostook 
yard at Millinocket is located some distance from the 
Great Northern mill which is served by the Millinocket 
- mill spur. The railroad owns all the tracks serving this 
paper mill and performs all switching services to the 
various sidings involved. Line-haul rates, Mr. Hallett 
testified, were originally made in the light of the service 
to be rendered. If the mill is unable to accept delivery 
of cars a constructivg placement is made—no charge is 
made for subsequent’ actual placement as, it was ex- 
plained, constructive placement usually means leaving 
the car in the Millinocket yard with no extra handling. 
This plan is in effect at all points, while the Great 
Northern Paper Company, like other shippers with 
special sidetrack services, releases the railroad from 
liability for fire. If, after actual placement of cars is 
effected, the paper company asks a new placement, a 
switching charge is made. 


Bangor & Aroostook Traffic Peculiar 


In summing up testimony, Mr. Hallett stated that the 
Bangor & Aroostook traffic is peculiar in that it is 
confined, in the main, to industries where special side- 
track facilities are needed. His remaining direct testi- 
mony related to l.c.l. traffic which, he explained, is some- 
times switched in a car to a siding where it is un- 
loaded by the consignee. Tariffs providing for such 
handling were among the exhibits. 

Mr. Hallett in closing suggested that a charge should 
be made on cars held for billing—a practice which he 
said had recently developed to cause much extra switch- 
ing. Under cross-examination he emphasized the fact 
that the Bangor & Aroostook does no loading, unload- 
ing or storage of carload freight. 

The chief of the tariff bureau, Mr. Brimmer, who 
followed Mr. Hallett, explained such Bangor & Aroos- 
took tariffs as provide for allowances or absorptions. 
Most of these, he said, are obsolete, while the others 
are seldom used. The road has no reconsignment tariffs 
although it does occasionally absorb diversion charges 
on certain competitive traffic. 


Boston & Albany Opening Testimony 


Testimony on behalf of the Boston & Albany opened 
late in the September 15 session. Frederick F. Williams, 
trainmaster at Boston, explained the switching services 
given certain plants in the Boston area, while ‘Richard 
Van Ummerson, freight traffic manager, discussed the 
tariffs and charges relating thereto. The service afford- 
ed the New England Fuel & Transportation Company 
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was first explained. This is a large plant with track 
and locomotive facilities of its own, its tracks also 
serving other plants not accessible to the B. & A. over 
its own rails. The B. & A. effects industrial siding 
delivery to the New England by bringing trainloads onto 
certain designated tracks of the plant’s rail system. The 
plant then spots the cars itself and in addition spots 
cars to other plants on its tracks. The same situation 
obtains with reference to the Merrimac Chemical Com- 
pany, although there are no other plants on the 
Merrimac tracks. 

The Boston & Albany continued its presentation at the 
morning session of September 16, with brief testimony 
from several trainmasters who have jurisdiction over 
other industrial switching operations about which the 
I. C. C. in its notice to the railroad had specifically 
inquired. These were in the main similar to the B. & A. 
operations at the plant of the New England Fuel & 
Transportation Company, involving the leaving or re- 
ceiving of cars on designated tracks while the industry 
does its own spotting. In summarizing these situa- 
tions Attorney Hagerty brought out that the limit of 
the service within these plants is fixed by the industry 
and that the B. & A. would, if required, spot the cars 
within the plant without any additional charge over the 
line haul rates. 

Cross-examination of Freight Traffic Manager Van 
Ummerson concluded the B. & A. evidence. Director 
Bartel was interested in the spotting of cars for other 
plants on its rails which is done by the New England 
Fuel & Transportation Company. The witness explained 
that under several sidetrack agreements more than one 
plant is served and added that if the New England 
refused to serve the plants on its tracks the B. & A. 
could not give service to those plants. In none of these 
cases are allowances made—the B. & A. effects delivery 
when it places the cars on the designated tracks. If 
there is congestion on the designated tracks construc- 
tive placement is effected and demurrage is computed 
from the time of such constructive placement. 

Asked why, if it would under the line haul rates make 
placements within plants now doing their own spotting, 
the B. & A. does not make an allowance to those plants, 
Mr. Van Ummerson stated that no allowance is made 
because the B. & A. is ready and willing to make de- 
livery on any track designated. 

As to the Grafton & Upton Railroad, Mr. Van Um- 
merson said that the B. & A. maintains joint rates and 
regular interchange with this line which is now elec- 
trically operated. When it was suggested that the Graf- 
ton & Upton is classified as a street railway, the witness 
retorted that it was so classified by the United States 
government because it is given street railway mail pay 
instead of steam railway rates. 

Mr. Van Ummerson concluded with a general resume 
of the situation on the Boston & Albany with regard to 
accessorial services, absorptions, etc. Rates, he said, 
are in effect to and from connecting carriers involving 
an absorption by the B.'& A. of the connecting line’s 
switching charge. He explained the exceptions to the 
general rule that requires railway patrons to load and 
unload carload freight. In accordance with the general 
practice import and export freight is loaded and un- 
loaded at Boston. A charge of 60 cents a ton is, how- 
ever, imposed for the loading and unloading of import 
or export freight on which the B. & A. does not get a 
line haul. Loading services are also available, at a 
charge, for such carload shippers as wish to use them at 
Boston and East Cambridge. In no case, however, is 
there any allowance for this service—it is all done by 
Boston & Albany employees. 
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Closing testimony of Mr. Van Ummerson related to 
warehouse facilities provided by the B. & A. at Boston 
and charges and services in connection therewith. 


Boston & Maine 


J. R. MacAnanny, assistant freight traffic manager, 
was the first Boston & Maine witness. He opened with 
a general statement outlining tariff provisions for ac- 
cessorial services performed by the B. & M. Connect- 
ing line switching charges are absorbed but no allow- 
ances are made except to the Berlin Mills Railway, a 
plant railroad of the Brown Company at Berlin, N. H., 
which is operated as a common carrier. B. & M. tariffs 
covering ferry car service reserve to the railroad the 
right to perform trucking in lieu of such switching serv- 
ice ; in no case however is the ferry car service extended 
by truck to plants without sidetrack facilities. In re- 
sponse to Director Bartel, Mr. MacAnanny stated that 
generally speaking ferry car service is compensatory— 
line haul rates are sufficient to permit absorption of the 
switching costs. The general B. & M. switching tariffs 
provide a charge of 40 cents a ton for switching outside 
of Boston and $10 a car at Boston when there is no line 
haul for the B. & M. involved. 


Boston Waterfront Services 


Waterfront services of the Boston & Maine at Boston 
are provided through a subsidiary, the Mystic Terminal 
Company, and were described by Frank W. Rourke, 
superintendent of the latter. Mr. Rourke explained 
that the b. & M. pays the terminal company 60 cents a 
ton for loading and unloading freight moving over Mys- 
tic wharf. The only storage facilities at the Mystic 
Terminal are on the piers or on adjacent land where coal 
is stored. The Mystic Terminal Company makes to 
stevedoring companies an allowance of 25 cents a ton on 
steel moving from ship to rail in order to assure that it 
is properly stowed in cars. This allowance comes out 
of 60 cents which the Mystic Terminal receives from the 
B. & M. and is regarded as more economical than would 
be a performance of the stowing itself. 

When coal is received ‘for storage in lots at Mystic 
Terminal the same rate is charged for its discharge from 
the vessel as though it were moving away in cars; an ad- 
ditional six cents a ton is charged for its transfer into 
storage and a like amount for its subsequent removal 
and loading if it moves away in cars, 15 cents a ton if 
the coal moves away in trucks. . 

At this point F. L. Sears, manager of the B. & M. 
bureau of statistics, introduced an exhibit showing a 
composite figure of B. & M. switching costs per locomo- 
tive hour for three different classes of switchers in gen- 
eral use. The figure was the average cost at 15 selected 
yards and varied according to the locomotive type from 
$8.55 to $10.16. Elements in the computation, Mr. 
Sears explained, were in the main out-of-pocket costs. 


Industrial Switching Services 


There followed a series of B. & M. operating depart- 
ment witnesses who outlined the operations and time in- 
volved in serving tracks of certain specified plants. The 
New England Fuel & Transportation Company, referred 
to in the Boston & Albany testimony as the plant which 
in addition to doing its own spotting also spots cars for 
other plants on its tracks, was one of these. 


A Novel Situation 


At this point counsel for the New England Fuel & 
Transportation Company explained that that firm makes 
charges for such switching services as it performs for 
others. He continued to say that the situation, which 
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Director Bartel called “at least novel,’ is not a satisfac- 
tory one either to his client or to the industries which 
pay the New England for services without any compen- 
sating allowance from the railroads. 

With the testimony of its operating department wit- 
nesses the B. & M. closed but later agreed to recall some 
of its witnesses to explain operations in which Attorney 
Hagerty was interested. 

The traffic manager of the Berlin Mills Railway next 
explained that road’s operations; it serves the Brown 
Company plants, a couple of other industries and is a 
medium for interchange of traffic between the B. & M. 
and Canadian National. It publishes only a switching 
charge which is absorbed to some extent by its connec- 
tions. 

Day Baker, legislative counsel for the Motor Truck 
Club of Massachusetts, Inc., read a preliminary outline 
of proposed evidence on the extent to which the B. & M. 
absorbs the losses of its subsidiary, the Boston & Maine 
Transportation Company. Director Bartel reserved de- 
cision as to whether or not more detailed evidence on 
this matter was pertinent to the inquiry.) 


Central Vermont 


The Central Vermont presented the testimony of its 
assistant general freight agent, J. L. Dempsey, and Di- 
vision Superintendent E. J. Guthrie. This road ac- 
cepted for itself the opening statement made for the 
B. & M. by Mr. MacAnanny with the exception that its 
general switching rate is 38 cents a ton instead of 40 
cents. Freight service conductors actually performing 
the operations under discussion followed Mr. Guthrie 
on the stand to explain specific switching moves required. 
The Central Vermont makes no allowances for switch- 
ing services nor does it handle any export or import 
traffic through New London, Conn. 


New Haven Receives 


Ten Electric Locomotives 
(Continued from page 444) 


is notched up to the series, running connection, it is 
returned to the “off” position, the series parallel button 
is pushed and the controller moved again through the 
same series of notches. 

The locomotives are arranged for double-end oper- 
ation and can be operated in multiple in the a.c zone. A 
dead-man feature is included on the controller handle 
which gives a full brake application when released. 
Provision is made for cab signals with apparatus of the 
Coder type, power for which is supplied at 32 volts. 

A Thyrite lightning arrester, and an oil circuit 
breaker with 100,000 kv.a. rupturing capacity has been 
provided ahead of the main transformer. The primary 
of the transformer is protected by a differential con- 
nection against faults to ground and has straight over- 
lead protection in addition. This combined protection 
is proved in a differential-overload relay. 

A two-winding air-blast transformer is used. This 
was specially designed to go lengthwise between the 
truss members of the cab, and’ to carry the preventive 
coils in a convenient location on, top. 

A hand-thrown change-over switch for the traction 
motor circuits is used as on previous locomotives for 
a.c. and d.c. service. The main motor circuit breaker 
is a standard high-speed air breaker and is operative 
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both on a.c. and d.c. This is the first application of a 
nigh-speed breaker to a.c. locomotives. Necessary re- 
lays are provided for slip and voltage differential pro- 
tection for the traction motors, current differential and 
overload protection for the motors, current differential 
and overload protection for the transformer; for the 
protection of auxiliary apparatus on d.c., a hand- 
operated circuit breaker is provided. 

The resistors used in the traction motor circuit for 
d.c. operation are of cast iron, designed for minimum 
weights consistent with ample rating in connection with 
frequency of stops and starts which may be necessary 
due to signal failures, and are forced ventilated from 
the traction motor duct. Individual electro-pneumatic 
contactors are used in circuits carrying over 1,000 
amperes. 


A Gas- 
Powered Lifting Truck 


r 


PIERING truck that steers with all four wheels 
A and is powered with a tractor-type gas engine 
capable of 24 hours of continuous operation has 
been developed by the Clark Tructractor Company, 
Battle Creek, Mich. The method by which all four 
wheels turn in response to the steering control enables 
the truck to get into tight places with its load and get 
-away easily. The turning radius of 94 in. enables the 
.truck to negotiate the corner of two intersecting 64-in. 
aisles with ease. 

The hydraulic lift applies power without a drum and 
cushions the descending load. Materials and equipment 
on skid platforms or in tote boxes are quickly moved 
from place to place and stacked in tiers by the new 
truck which will tier a three-ton load to six ft. in 30 sec. 

Because of its low overall height, the truck is also 

. adapted to loading and unloading freight cars. It can 
take the load to the far end of the car and spot it with- 
out waste movement. Its flexibility and construction 
permits the driver to see clearly at all times. 
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Odds and Ends... 


Lackawanna Kills Deer Out of Season 


While feeling its way through a thick fog near Gillette, 
N. J., 28 miles west of New York, at 6:34 a.m. on August 25, 
an electric suburban train on the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western struck and killed a buck, one of four wild deer which 
were standing on the track. In accordance with the New 
Jersey law, the Lackawanna promptly reported the killing 
of the buck to the state game warden. We have been unable 
to learn whether venison was served the next day in the 
dining cars. 


Who Used the First Copy Press? 


San Francisco, Cat. 
To THE Epitor: 

In a clean-up campaign on the Pacific System of the Southern 
Pacific, about 750 old copy presses were turned into the stores 
department for disposition, principally from offices of station 
agents. Many of these had been in use since the offices were 
first opened to traffic back in the ’60’s and ’70’s. The general 
use of carbon paper for making copies of correspondence and 
reports made the copy press method obsolete. The discarding 
of the presses made it possible to effect a substantial saving in 
copying ink, pencils and ribbons, tissue impression books, copy- 
ing rags, clothes wringers, etc., and also released valuable space 
for other uses. 

It would be interesting to know who invented the copy, press 
method and when it was first used. It was undoubtedly con- 
sidered an important invention and justly so as it was used 
throughout the civilized world for a century or more. Prior 
to the discovery of the copy press, it was necessary to make 
copies of letters and documents by rewriting in manuscript. 

Many of the older employees gave up their presses reluctantly. 
They had been fixtures in the offices for 50 years or more, and 
had become almost as much a part of the offices as the employ- 
ees themselves. The younger generation did not take to copy 
presses, however, preferring the quicker and cleaner carbon- 
copy method. As a consequence, the making of legible tissue 
impression copies was becoming a lost art. Many of the old 
timers, however, were really artists at making copies with the 
presses. They knew exactly how much moisture the rags should 
contain, how many turns of the handle were necessary to bring 
about the required pressure, and the time almost to the second 
that the books should remain in the press. Several of the older 
agents became very much attached to the presses and sincerely 
believed that they were the best method of making copies. In 
fact, some of them put up ‘such a strong argument that they 
were permitted to retain them. 

Some of the agents found uses for the presses other than 
for making impression copies. The wife of one agent used a 
press to do her weekly ironing. She placed napkins, handker- 
chiefs, towels, and other such articles in the press after folding 
and carefully smoothing them out by hand. The press was then 
screwed down tightly. When the laundry was removed from 
the press an hour or so later, it was almost as smooth and free 
from wrinkles as if the work had been done by an electric iron. 

Some of the agents who were not furnished with safes used 
the copy press for protection of records against fire. Before 
leaving the office at night, they would put the cash book and 
other valuable current records into the copy press and then 
screw it down tightly. They knew that the press would afford 
protection against fire because a book tightly pressed, espe- 
cially in an iron press, would burn with great difficulty. Some 
of the agents used them for pressing records before binding. 

When it was decided to release the presses, the agents found 
a market for some of them by selling them to individuals for 
making prints of etchings, block printing, pressing botanical 
specimens, book binding, fruit presses, etc. The California 
State Department of Education published a notice of the sur- 
plus of copy presses in its official monthly publication, ‘‘Califor- 
nia Schools.” This resulted in the sale of a number of the 
presses for use in public schools. 


C. C. Mattey, 


Supervisor, Office Equipment and Methods, Southern, Pacific. 
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More Money for Rails 
and Less for Taxes 


Rate advance rather than increased 
public building key to recovery, 
ow treasurer states 


The argument for an advance in rail- 
way rates to protect railway credit and 
enable the carriers to maintain their 
properties and service and at the same 
time increase employment “is much 
stronger than the argument for huge 
expenditures of taxes upon public works 
to give increased employment,” J. B. 
Wood, treasurer of the Central Vermont, 
held in a recent address before the 
Montpelier (Vt.) Rotary Club. 

Stressing the part the American rail- 
ways play in the economic life of the 
United States, Mr. Wood said it was 
questionable as to whether “some or most 
of the public works upon which billions 
of dollars are being spent this year with 
a corresponding effect on taxes, are 
needed by the public; but there is no 
question whatever as to the need of the 
public for good railway service, or as to 
the need of the railways for an increase 
in their revenue to enable them to main- 
tain such service.” 

“How can anybody who believes it is 
in the public interest to increase taxes 
to enable the state and national govern- 
ments to give more employment, believe 
it would not be in the public interest to 
increase railway rates and revenues to 
enable the railways and manufacturers to 
give more employment?” Mr. Wood 
asked. 

The railways have never received their 
share of prosperity Mr. Wood continued, 
and, owing to actions by legislative bod- 
ies, have been denied the business ad- 
vantages enjoyed by other industrial en- 
terprises. 

If the rail carriers were permitted to 
participate in periods of prosperity to 
the same extent as other business, they 
should naturally be expected to sacrifice 
in periods of adversity, the speaker as- 
serted, adding that it must be borne in 
mind that even in times of prosperity 
the returns on railway capital have been 
inadequate; the average return on rail- 
road property investments during the past 
10 years being slightly above four per 
cent. ‘ 


Indiana Railroad Inspector 


Charles Michaels, of Logansport, Ind., 
has been named chief railroad inspector 
f the Indiana Public Service Commis- 
son. He succeeds William P. Holmes, 
vho died on August 21, at his home in 
‘udianapolis, Ind. 





“Only a week ago I was trapped 
behind a huge van with three 
trailers and was unable to pass 
them for several miles. Every 
motorist, going in either direction, 
was in danger of a head-on colli- 
sion if they tried to pass. The 
earth fairly shook under the roll 
of the huge vehicle. And what 
brought anathema to my tongue 
was the fact that the ‘freight train’ 
bore an Ohio license plate. A 
woman in a nearby village writes 
that she counted one ‘train’ which 
had six trailers attached. That’s 
a whopper and I wonder if her 
count was accurate. 

“However, for whom are the 
highways paved? Is New York 
State building these arteries for 
trucking companies of other states 
who endanger our own motorists? 
A railroad is compelled by law to 
own its own right-of-way, to main- 
tain it in perfect condition, to pro- 
vide danger signals and flagmen 
at crossings, to whistle at every 
cross road, to man every train 
with so many men, including en- 
gineer, fireman, conductor, flag- 
man and trainmen and to throw 
every safeguard around the public. 
A trucking van as long as some 
locomotives with trailers attached, 
seldom has more than two men, 
sometimes only one, pays nothing 
for maintenance of way, usurps the 
right-of-way of the public and 
throws no safeguard around the 
public. It should be remedied, or 
stopped.” 


—Jack Burgess’ Column in the Rochester 
(N. Y.) Times-Union. 











Family Bargain Fares 


Railroads in the Southwestern Passenger 
Association Territory are offering family 
bargain fares from points on their lines 
to points in Texas on September 25 and 26 
and good returning until October 6. The 
rates are designed to induce the “taking of 
the family along at little additional cost.” 
The rates are fixed on a sliding scale, so 
that the round-trip rate per person varies 
with the number of persons transported. 
For example, the regular round-trip 
adult fare from St. Louis to Dallas is 
$48.06, while under the new rates, one 
adult ticket costs $26, two adults on one 
ticket $41.60; five adults on one ticket $55. 
Using the round-trip rate of $55 for five 
adults, the rate per person between St. 
Louis and Dallas, 767 miles each way, 
amounts to between 7 and 8 mills per mile. 
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|. C. C. Receives Many 
Briefs in Rate Case 


Suggestions for ‘arbitrary in- 
crease’ and ‘‘emergency sur- 
charge” are included 


The first of the flood of briefs to be 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in Ex Parte No. 103, on the ap- 
plication of the railroads for a general 
increase in freight rates, began arriving 
early this week. All were to be in by 
September 18 and the oral argument be- 
fore the full commission begins on Sep- 
tember 21. The commission made pub- 
lic a list of over 600 parties who had 
filed appearances in the case, asking 
each one to give notice as to what briefs 
of the others he desired to receive. 

The first brief to be made public by 
the commission was that of T. D. Geo- 
ghegan, of Washington, D. C., on behalf 
of West Virginia livestock growers and 
shippers, who suggested a plan for a 
temporary emergency surcharge on all 
railroad freight bills, with possibly some 
exceptions, to be kept separate from any 
freight rate structure or tariffs, and to 
be pooled and distributed to the railroads 
in proportion to their needs, under the 
supervision of the commission, as an 
alternative to the 15 per cent increase 
proposed by the roads. No explanation 
was offered as to why it should be 
handled by the commission instead of by 
the Red Cross. While opposed to any 
increase in rates, Mr. Geoghegan said 
that these shippers recognize that their 
views cannot control in a country-wide 
proceeding of this character and that the 
vlan was submitted, “realizing that the 
commission might find it necessary, 
based upon all of the evidence, to grant 
some increase.” He said the railroads 
had emphasized the emergency nature of 
their application, “indicating their belief 
that present conditions are temporary,” 
and he asked that any relief granted by 
the commission bear a definite expira- 


tion date. He proposed that the sur- 
charge be covered by a single uniform 
tariff and be shown separately on freight 
bills, and that while it might be made as 
a percentage, by fixed amounts per car, 
per 100 pounds or per ton, a: percentage 
applicable to the total charges on the 


shipment would be preferable, Accord- 
ing to Mr. Geoghegan it is common 
knowledge that the carriers intend to cut 
certain rates as 


soon as the increase 
takes effect, thus throwing wide open the 
doors to “endless discrimination and 


preference” and that an emergency re- 
lief measure should not be allowed to 
(Continued on page 454) 
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September 19, 1931 


Operating Statistics of Large Steam Railways—Selected Items for the Month of July, 1931, 


Region, road and year 
New England Region: 
Boston & Albany.......... 1931 
1930 
Boston & Maine......... 01931 
1930 
N. Y., New H. & Hart...1931 
1930 
Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson....... 1931 
1930 
Del., Lack. & Western....1931 
1930 
Erie (inc. Chi. & Erie)....1931 
1930 
fjrand Trunk Western..... 1931 
1930 
Slits Valley. .< bodice cite 1931 
1930 
Michigan Central ......... 1931 
1930 
New York Central......... 1931 
1930 
New York, Chi. & St. L...1931 
1930 
Pere Marquette ........... 1931 
i930 
Pitts. & Lake Erie........ 1931 
1930 
OE Scddeeoddctcded tes 1931 
1930 
Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio......... 1931 
1930 
Big Four Lines........... 1931 
1930 
Central of New Jersey..... 1931 
1930 
Chicago & Eastern IIl.....1931 
ie 1930 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern... .1931 
1930 
NE DE iciivenecevcdon 1931 
1930 
Pennsylvania System....... 1931 
, 1930 
NUE a csnrecdtnuses es Ped 1931 
1930 
Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 1931 
1930 
Norfolk & Western........ 1931 
1930 
Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line........ 1931 
2 1930 
Central of Georgia......... 1931 
A 1930 
Ill. Cent. (inc. Y. & M. V.)1931 
ca . 1930 
Louisville & Nashville...... 1931 
. 1930 
Seaboard Air Line......... 1931 
1930 
OE obs ccckcheenceent 1931 
F 1930 
Northwestern Region: 
Chi. & North Western..... 1931 
ae 2 1930 
Cot. Ge. Wentertis accis, 1931 
aes 1930 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac..1931 
ao 1930 
Chi., St. P., Minn. & Om..1931 
1930 
Great Northern .......... 1931 
4 1930 
Minn., St. P. & S. St. M...1931 
1930 
Northern Pacific .......... 1931 
1930 
Oreg.-Wash. R. R. & Nav..1931 
1930 
Central Western Region: 
SRN GE Pee if ORT 1931 
1930 
Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 1931 
Ps ° by SE PTORREIRR 4 1930 
Chi., Burl. & Quincy...... 1931 
1930 
Chi., Rock I. & Pacific....1931 
1930 
Denver & R. G. Wn....... 1931 
1930 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake. .1931 
1930 
Oregon Short Line........ 193i 
1930 
So. Pacific—Pacific Lines. .1931 
1930 
Union Pacific ............ 1931 
1950 
Southwestern Region: 
Cees, “Came & B.. POs 0. coc 1931 
1930 
Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines..... 1931 
1930 
Missouri Pacific .......... 1931 
1930 
St. Louis-San Francisco... .1931 
1930 
St. Louis Southwestern 1931 
ee Cl eee 1930 
Texas & New Orleans..... 1931 
1930 
Bee BD PUI s ik cc cvccics 1931 
1930 


en 
Compiled by Bureau of Statistics, 


Average 
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Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Train- 
miles 


137,313 
149,602 
305,424 
334,579 
446,892 
$35,385 


245,070 
280,298 
378,836 
424,522 


456,315 
389,011 
416,068 
1,617,120 
1,717,281 
467,257 
528,673 
317,001 
383,089 
80,232 
117,240 
679,399 
659,240 


1,343,284 
1,522,490 
618,635 
718,330 
183,758 
245,126 
182,335 
202,576 


3,233,288 
3,512,058 
477,068 
564,513 


972,351 
1,096,783 
687,580 

751,811 


585,918 
555,368 
295,896 
281,002 


1,342,919 


1,152,072 
1,285,949 
272,377 
262,761 
1,402,625 
1,521,643 
249,586 
294,185 
668,492 
782,761 
369,871 
410,001 
696,171 
712,858 
158,643 
181,828 


241,955 
293,712 


1,801,342 
1,780,406 
1,143,126 
1,325,061 
1,291,542 
1,352,308 
208,925 
251,800 
157,474 
155,694 
242,234 
254,446 
1,359,401 
1,468,191 
1,023,753 
1,147,108 


285,212 
293,271 


447,330 


Locomotive-miles 


‘eed 
Principal 


and 
helper 


143,742 
158,663 
346,550 
381,536 
523,125 
501,562 


316,036 
364,639 
422,947 
469,425 
762,933 
851,671 
221,708 
233,666 
436,795 
490,534 
389,916 
418,263 
1,743,438 
1,856,411 
483,933 
540,632 
321,139 
387,940 
81,681 
117,697 
718,119 
706,938 


1,533,495 
1,750,196 


516,940 
612,153 


1,018,373 

1,161,086 
733,642 
824,997 


590,831 
557,147 
297,344 


1,368,384 


1,207,207 
1,348,709 
272,474 
282,834 
1,491,699 
1,612,544 
271,433 
324,459 
673,504 
794,179 
375,249 
419,876 
734,553 
753,788 
163,982 
190,305 


265,313 
319,075 


1,947,650 


262,106 
1,460,243 
1,593,484 
1,045,909 
1,173,541 


315,942 
330,529 
405,285 
437,657 
1,336,669 
1,468,431 
688,497 
728,316 
234,353 
295,595 
566,282 
658,418 
346,967 
447,330 
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Light 


174,661 
214,916 
18,821 
16,646 
29,857 
38,515 
2,444 
2,617 
2,246 
4,748 
12,125 


46,758 
49,971 


35,230 
48,753 
30,671 
38,867 


8,421 
8,462 
6,599 
4,748 
25,066 
28,704 
32,955 
40,501 
5,057 
4,797 
23,092 
23,333 


8,466 
10,633 


2,368 
2,937 


85,838 
88,643 
33,934 
56,200 
10,175 
12,889 
19,281 
34,438 
17,680 
21,527 


44,796 


Car-miles 


Ry A 
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Loaded 
(thou- 
sands) 
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111,070 
125,780 
12,748 
15,306 


38,108 
40,372 

24,439 
27,897 


11,808 
12,913 

6,446 

6,504 
35,399 
40,793 
25,491 
29.878 
11,669 
12,191 
30,466 
31,873 
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12,871 
15,978 

9,432 
12,265 
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Per 
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65.8 
64.0 
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Subject to revision, 


Ton-miles (thousands) 


Gross. 
Excluding 
locomotives 


198,553 
225,789 
512,335 
567,245 
762,301 
792,957 


473.029 
540,748 
694,196 
813,205 
1,958,393 
2,123,242 
331,181 
373,645 
737,731 
894,512 
702,480 


3,649,395 
4,047,642 
8743535 
994,842 
455,341 
586,742 
251,296 
372,710 
1,201,461 
1,253,498 


2,757,008 
3,329,817 
1,176,875 
1,370,769 
344,055 
466,923 
271,931 
332,947 
163,957 
232,841 
33,671 


3,268,703 
3,349,895 
2,051,107 
2,344,941 


660,374 
740,664 
358,875 
352,455 
2,359,450 
2,695,780 
1,751,984 
2,049,924 
681,166 
704,501 
1,661,955 
1,782,310 


1,786,472 
2,036,450 
565,149 
482,059 
2,282,740 
2,611,885 
299,281 
361,364 
1,363,631 
1,774,082 
461,944 
604,309 
1,067,055 
1,209,084 
238,026 
282,249 


* 369,067 
439,048 


3,694,564 
3,602,907 
1,934,590 
2,494,936 
2,058,288 
7,113,101 
360,318 
440,186 
254,911 
271,392 
362,281 
418,713 
2.652,283 
2,948,568 
2,244,487 
2,425,873 


624,902 
739,957 
691,655 
848,285 
2,314,649 
2,625,326 
971,910 
1,145,998 
371,255 
439,827 
833,398 
990,411 
573,704 
798,022 





Net. 
Revenue 
and non- 
revenue 


66,014 
79,380 
184,491 
217,009 
274,738 
298,097 


210,115 
244,423 
272,505 
332,087 
687,798 
806,979 
111,443 
132,447 
299,850 
392,690 
224,612 
270,031 
1,477,598 
1,696,778 
301,316 
357,057 
176,737 
224,932 
143,479 
217,652 
393,451 
451,466 


1,184,370 
1,505,817 
510,334 
615,468 
147,211 
211,866 
103,680 
137,584 
79,869 
119,650 
13,214 
13,224 
3,146,228 
3,746,296 
424,959 
531,313 


1,757,203 
1,799,349 
1,062,740 
1,227,106 


220,721 
256,728 
120,969 
128,007 
887,057 
1,070,933 


656,826 


642,559 
756,857 
234,713 
180,775 
900,090 
1,058,658 
19,131 
148,736 
616,584 
$45,342 
186,754 
255,855 
387,645 
475,333 
190,010 
121,439 


134,126 
169,833 


1,441,297 
1,363,564 
848,063 
1,150,171 
856,344 
867,241 
130,874 
168,055 
91,069 
102,046 
133,641 
163,158 
803,564 
954,478 
702,197 
877,343 


307,397 
356,356 
271,716 
349,537 
927,125 
1,111,608 
375,026 
445,924 
121,263 
154,807 
295,881 
378,143 
196,326 
277,870 


Average number 


of locomotives on line 
li 


Serv- 
ice- 


able 


86 
90 
193 
237 
246 
272 


240 
242 
212 
235 
388 
396 
116 
117 
219 
249 
151 
163 
850 
1,036 
177 
198 
146 
168 
58 
58 
285 
293 
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44 
32 
98 
55 
98 
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Compared with 


Region, road and year 


New England Region: 
Boston & Maine 


Great Lakes Region: 


Del., Lack. & Western. 
Grand Trunk Western.... 


Michigan Central 
New York Central 
New York, Chi. 


Pere Marquette 


Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio 


Big Four Lines 
Central of New Jersey... 
Chicago & Eastern IIl.... 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern... 


Pennsylvania System 


Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio 


Norfolk & Western 


Southern Region: _ 
Atlantic Coast Line 


Central of Georgia... 
1930 
Ill. Cent. (inc. Y. & M. V.)1931 
1930 
Louisville & Nashville.... 
Seaboard Air Line 


Northwestern Region: 
Chi. & North Western... 


Great Northern 
Northern Pacific 


Central Western Region: 


Denver & R. G. 
Los Angeles & Salt ante 
Oregon Short Line 


So. Pacific—Pacific Lines. 


Southwestern Region: 
Gulf, Colo. & S. 


Mo,-Kans.-Texas Lines. . 
Missouri Pacific 
St. Louis-San Francisco. 
sane Southwestern 


ony & New Orleans.... 


Texas & Pacific 
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July, 1930, for Roads with Annual Operating Revenues Above $25,000,000 


1931 
1930 
1931 


1931 
1930 
1931 
1930 
1931 
1930 


1931 
1 


1931 
1930 


ac.1931 


Chi., St. P., Minn. & Om. 


1930 
1931 
1930 
1931 
1930 
.1931 
1930 
1931 
1930 


aPe eS i 


1930 


1930 


1031 
1930 
.1931 
1930 
1931 
1930 
.1931 
1930 
peat. 
930 
1934 
1930 
1931 
1930 


Average number 
of freight cars on line 
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Total 


6,514 
7,190 
18,769 
20,337 
31,222 
31,743 


15,250 
14,661 
23,362 
23,765 
48,310 
50,839 
13,124 
13,503 
27,401 
28,272 
40,301 
38,132 


142,670 
140,270 


23,510 
24,573 
16,790 
15,805 
24,826 
22,874 
29,758 
28,775 


97,861 


104,082 


46,580 


46,827 
10,917 
11,279 


13,885 
15,141 
83,588 
84,595 
58,253 
64,194 
51,450 
51,447 
16,351 
17,033 

5,651 

5,627 
10,253 
11,998 
66,593 
67,185 
34,410 
34,387 


14,018 
15,254 
18,533 
23,854 


50,163 . 


50,893 
33,362 
34,151 
10,315 
10,449 
24,915 
25,026 
11,996 
11,578 
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22,972 


45,416 
39,704 
43,223 
43,818 


19,365 
20,229 
18,842 
18,470 
24,692 
24,993 
22,502 
22,064 
19,669 
18,733 
21,009 
20,329 
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27,186 
30,191 
28,353 
26.945 
22,164 
21,846 
27,026 
24,124 
23,345 
22,848 
26.220 
27,855 
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Gross 
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News 


(Continued from page 451) 


enter into the permanent rate structure 
and “overturn the work of the commis- 
sion, the carriers and the shipping pub- 
lic over a long period of years.” He 
also suggested that the commission 
might except certain commodities, such 
as agricultural commodities and _fer- 
tilizers, and that the surcharge should 
not be applied to shipments amounting 
to less than $5. 

The next brief to arrive was that of 
the Merchants’ Association of New 
York, the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce and the New England Traffic 
league, which proposed, in lieu of a per- 
centage advance, a specific “arbitrary” 
increase to be applied as an emergency 
measure to all rates irrespective of their 
measure, in order that all transportation 
costs may bear the “tax” necessary to ef- 
fect the result found proper by the com- 
mission. 

On behalf of 153 short line railroads 
Ben B. Cain, general counsel of the 
American Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion, filed a brief urging the need of the 
increase asked by the railroads but sug- 
gesting that agriculture has made a 
strong showing that an increase as ap- 
plied to that industry would not result 
in a substantial increase in revenues and 
that 9.6 per cent of the originated ton- 
age of the railroads is agricultural prod- 
ucts. He predicted that the commission 
would not seriously consider the argu- 
ment that an increase would drive a 
large part of the traffic to trucks, saying 
that “everybody knows that there is a 
limit to truck transportation” and that it 
is common knowledge that the public 
highways are already being used to their 
capacity by motor transportation. 

C. E. Cotterill, on behalf of 350 com- 
panies concerned with class rates in Offi- 
cial Classification territory, objected par- 
ticularly to the idea of superimposing a 
15 per cent increase on the increases in 
class rates which will become effective on 
December 3 under the commission’s or- 
der in the eastern class rate case, which 
he said would amount to as much as 10 
per cent in the upper classes. The 
Youngstown Chamber of Commerce op- 
posed an increase in rates and suggested 
instead a reduction. The Nevada Con- 
sclidated Copper Company and the Utah 
Copper Company joined in a brief asking 
that no increase be allowed on copper 
bullion from Utah and Nevada. 


Freight Traffic in July 


Freight traffic moved by Class I rail- 
roads in the first seven months of 1931 
amounted to 204,602,756,000 net ton-miles, 
according to reports compiled by the 
Bureau of Railway Economics. This 
was a reduction of 43,238,050,000 net ton- 
miles, or 17.4 per cent, under the corre- 
sponding period in 1930, and of 27.1 per 
cent under the same period in 1929. The 
Eastern district reported a reduction of 
17.7 per cent, the Southern 17.5 per cent, 
and the Western 17.1 per cent. For July, 
the total amounted to 30,275,956,000 net 
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ton-miles, a reduction from July 1930 of 
5,318,083,000 net ton-miles, or 14.9 per 
cent. The Eastern district, for July, 
showed a reduction of 15.4 per cent, the 
Southern district 14.1 per cent and the 
Western 14.7 per cent. 


Security Owners Favor Broader 
Powers for Railways 


Broader powers for the railways in the 
matter of engaging in other forms of 
transportation “would tend to produce 
substantial operating economies, adding 
also to the stability of the carriers and the 
convenience of the public,” according to 
a statement entitled “Efficient Transporta- 
tion—A Public Responsibility,” recently 
issued by the National Association of 
Owners of Railroad and Public Utilities 
Securities. 

The statement was in general an 
answer to the charge that the railroads 
have been derelict in their efforts to meet 
the inroads of other forms of transporta- 
tion on their traffic. It lists the legisla- 
tive restrictions imposed on the railways 
and the competitrve advantages which 
indirect subsidization gives their com- 
petitors. 

“Despite the nature of the competition 
to which they are subjected,” the state- 
ment concludes, “the railroads still carry 
75 per cent of the nation’s traffic. The 
public needs its railroads and must sus- 
tain them. If it has chosen to deny to 
them the privileges of equality of oper- 
ation with their competitors and to hinder 
them from taking steps which would re- 
sult both in protection of their own posi- 
tion and more adequate service to the 
public, it must pay the price in increased 
rates until such time as existing laws may 
be modified or revised.” 


Coming Shippers’ Meetings 


Meetings of shippers’ advisory boards 
have been announced for September and 
October as follows: The Southwest at 
Wichita Falls, Tex., on September 24; 
the Central Western at Cheyenne, Wyo., 
on September 29; the Mid-west at Chi- 
cago on October 1. and the Atlantic 
States at Philadelphia, Pa, on Oc- 
tober 2. 


Great Lakes Regional Advisory Board 

The Great Lakes Regional Advisory 
Board will hold its regular meeting at 
the Mayflower Hotel, Akron, Ohio, on 
September 23. The meeting will be ad- 
dressed by Daniel Willard, president of 
the Baltimore & Ohio, on present day 
railroad problems, and by John L. Lovett, 
manager of the Michigan Manufacturers’ 
Association, on conditions in Russia and 
elsewhere in Europe. 


N. Y. Railroad Club Meeting 


A meeting of the New York Railroad 
Club was held on September 18, in the 
auditorium of the Engineering Societies 
building, 29 West Thirty-ninth street, 
New York. At this session, designated 
“Fire Prevention Night,” W. F. Steffins, 
chief fire protection engineer, New York 
Central, delivered an adderss on “Fire 
Prevention as Applied to American Rail- 
roads.” Mr. Steffins’ address was fol- 
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lowed by a short talk by Peter C. Spence, 
chief, Bureau of Fire Prevention, New 
York City Fire Department. 


Salary Reductions 

Salaries of all officers of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, amounting to more 
than $3,000 a year each, will be cut from 
five to twenty per cent on October 1. 
Eighty-five per cent of the employees of 
the Gulf, Mobile & Northern, those other 
than train service employees, have volun- 
tarily agreed to a 10 per cent reduction in 
salaries as long as the railroad is unable 
to cover interest charges. 


Railway Men on Relief Committee 


R. H. Aishton, president of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association, and Alvanley 
Johnston, grand chief engineer of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
who were recently appointed members 
of the advisory committee of the Presi- 
dent’s Organization on Unemployment 
Relief, of which Walter S. Gifford is di- 
rector, have been appointed also members 
of a committee on co-operation with na- 
tional groups and associations. 


Shipper Prosecuted For False Claims 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has announced that on September 
14 the Golden Pickle Works, Inc., and 
Harry Golden each pleaded guilty in 
the federal court at Brooklyn, N. Y., to 


a joint indictment charging the filing of ° 


false claims with several _ railroads. 
Judge Sheppard imposed a fine of $2,500 
against Harry Golden and suspended 
sentence as to the corporation, which, 
however, was also fined $7,000 under 
another indictment. Evidence was 
furnished by the Bureau of Inquiry of 
the commission. 


Number of Employees Again Reduced 


A further reduction in the number of 
railway employees was effected between 
the middle of June and the middle of 
July, according to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s preliminary  state- 
ment on railway employment as of the 
latter date. The number was 1,309,794, 
a decrease of 7,614 as compared with the 
number in June. This was a reduction 
of 14.49 per cent as compared with July, 
1930, and of 24.94 per cent as compared 
with July, 1929. The number of main- 
tenance of way employees was 34.97 per 
cent less than in July, 1929, while the 
number of train and engine service em- 
ployees was 21.14 per cent less. 


California Grapes to New York 
by Boat 


In order to demonstrate the practica- 
bility of transporting the state’s highly 
perishable deciduous fruits and grapes 
to the Atlantic coast by water, the Cali- 
fornia Growers’ and Shippers’ Protective 
League dispatched a sample shipment of 
4500 boxes of table grapes for New 
York on September 12 aboard the Pana- 
ma Pacific Line’s steamship “Virginia.” 
This shipment is being carried in one of 
the ship’s ventilated refrigerator rooms, 
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are Often 
the Weak Link 


m SHOULD Super-Power locomotives 
haul heavy freights at passenger train 
speeds over the division, only to leave 
them to a collection of discarded or re- 


built road engines to handle in the yard? 


Or should switchers be as modern in 
their way as the finest Super-Power 


locomotive in road service? 
Good business dictates the latter policy. 


With 25 modern Super-Power Switch- 
ers, one road increased the capacity of 
16 existing yards and the resulting 
operating savings will pay for the 


engines in five years. 
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and after arrival at destination will be 
put into the Erie Railroad’s Duane Street 
freight station, where the grapes will be 
sold at auction. 


Questionnaire Issued to Private Car 
Owners 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has addressed a questionnaire to owners 
and operators of private freight cars in 
connection with its investigation of prac- 
tices of carriers affecting operating rev- 
enues and expenses, calling for detailed 


information regarding their equipment 
and their receipts from railroads and 
shippers. Information also is asked re- 


garding the earnings and mileage of the 
cars, commissions and other allowances 
or proportion of freight revenue received 
from railroads for soliciting or develop- 
ing freight traffic, payments to railroads 
for hauling cars, expenses for mainte- 
nance, salaries and expenses of officers and 
employees, office expenses, names of stock- 
holders of car line companies, ete. 


Coal Barges on Upper Mississippi 


Major General Thomas..Q. Ashburn, 
chairman of the board of the Inland 
Waterways Corporation, has announced 
the inauguration of a coal-carrying serv- 
ice between St. Louis and St. Paul on the 
Mississippi river, “to demonstrate to coal 
dealers the economic justification for 
them to construct their own fleets of 
barges” for the transportation of coal 
via the Ohio and upper Mississippi rivers. 
It was stated that the service had been 
made possible through the co-operation of 
the Inland Waterways Corporation, the 
city of St. Paul, the O’Gara Coal Com- 
pany and the Kavanaugh Coal Company; 
and that two barges a week, each loaded 
with 800 to 1,000 tons, would be sent 
north during the remainder of the season. 
A movement of iron ore downstream 
was suggested as a corollary as soon 
as joint rates can be-arranged. 


Air-Conditioned Cars on the Boston & 
Maine , 


The Boston & Maine has placed in test 
service on its Boston-Portland run a 
coach equipped with a new method of 
air cooling and air cleaning which has 
been found in preliminary tests to pro- 
vide a temperature 12 to 14 degrees 
cooler that the outside.air. The source 
of refrigeration is ice, the ice being 
carried in bunkers beneath the car. 
Water, cooled by being sprayed over this 
ice, is circulated by pumps through con- 
cealed radiators at either end of the car. 
The cool air is then drawn across the car 
ceiling from end to end, thus lowering 
the temperature gradually and without 
drafts. The air is dehumidified and fil- 
tered by other phases of the process, and 
the car is kept under a slight positive 
air pressure which, it is stated, prevents 
outside dirt and dust from entering, ex- 
cept when the doors are opened. 

A pre-cooling machine developed by 
the Boston & Maine, which is much the 
same as that of the equipment installed 
in the coach, circulates the water sprayed 
over ice in radiators to cool the air, the 
air thus cooled being forced through a 
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canvas duct into the car before being 
entered by the passengers. 

On a day when the temperature out- 
side was 86, the temperature in the air- 
cooled car was 72 to 74. The pre-cool- 
ing on a day when the outside tempera- 
ture was 89 brought the car temperature 
to 75 and was said to have kept the car 
within a few degrees of this figure for 
several hours. 

In each,of these two methods of im- 
proving the comfort of passenger equip- 
ment—one for its own coaches and one 
for Pullman cars—the Boston & Maine 
has had the co-operation of the Metro- 
rolitan Ice Company of Boston, Mass., 
which is engaged in the application and 
extension of recent air-conditioning de- 
velopments. The mechanical engineer- 
ing department of the railroad worked 
out the details of engineering design, col- 
laborating with the engineers of the 
Metropolitan Ice Company. 


New Forest Products Laboratory 


The contract for the construction of 
what-sis planned to be the largest and 
most complete establishment inthe. world 
for research on wood was recently 
awarded by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This structure will 
be located at Madison, Wis., and will 
provide larger quarters for the Forests 
Products Laboratory of the United States 
Forest Service. It is being financed by 
a $900,000 Congressional appropriation. 
Holabird & Root, Chicago, are the archi- 
tects and the contractor is C. B. Fritz & 
Co., Madison, Wis. The new building 
will be about 275 ft. square and will have 
six stories, with a total floor space of 
175,000 sq. ft. The building will be 
thoroughly equipped with modern techni- 
cal and scientific facilities for testing 
wood and other forest products. 


Railroads Take Space at Century of 
Progress Exposition 


Several railroads and producers of 
railroad equipment and supplies, as well 
as other agencies of transportation, have 
signed contracts for exhibit space in 
the Travel and Transportation building 
at the Century of Progress to be held 
in Chicago in 1933. The railroads in- 
clude the Pennsylvania, the Baltimore 
& Ohio, the Illinois Central, the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, the Chicago & 
North Western and the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific. In addi- 
tion, the General American Tank Car 
Corp., the American Steel Foundries 
and the Ahlberg Bearing Company have 
purchased space. 

Although the railroads are expected 
to present exhibits showing train his- 
tory, their tourist and scenic advantages, 
passenger service, their role as carriers 
of freight, their public service and ac- 
complishments and the vital part they 
play in making possible living conditions 
as they are today, no definite plans have 
been announced. The Chicago & North 
Western is expected to exhibit its 
Pioneer, the locomotive which made the 
first trip from Chicago to Maywood, 
Ill. on October 24, 1848. It will be 
shown on strap rails nailed to wooden 
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rails as it ran at that time. The Atchi 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe will portra: 
Indian life in an exhibit to be place 
in the anthropological building. 


August Locomotive Shipments 


August shipments of railroad locomo 
tives from principal manufacturing plants, 
based on reports received by the Depart 
ment of Commerce, totaled 13 locomo 
tives, as compared with 13 in July and 
77 in August, 1930. The following tabk 
shows shipments .and unfilled orders oj 
locomotives for August, 1930 and 1931, 
the 1930 totals and totals for the first 
eight months of the two years: 

Railroad Locomotive Shipments 





Year Domestic Foreign 
and ————— ——, 
Month Elec- Elec- 
1931 Total Steam* tric Steam tric 
re 13 2 1 10 oe 
Total (8 mos.).. 127 95 20 12 
1930 


SN i went 77 68 5 4 im 
Total (8 mos.).. 556 522 15 16 3 
6 - 





Total (year).... 763 706 33 17 7 
Unfilled Orders, end of August 
at 5 in 
Domestic Foreign 
Elec- Elec- 
Total Steam tric Steam tric 
. eee: F 74 55 - 
ME Su paneer een 234 193 36 1 - 


Victoria Seeks Same Grain Rate 
as Vancouver 


Judgment was reserved by the Board 
of Railway Commissioners at Ottawa 
last week on the application of the city 
of Victoria, B. C., and the Panama-Pa- 
cific Grain Company. The application 
seeks an order from the board directing 
the Canadian Pacific to fix and incorpor- 
ate in its tariff an export grain rate to 
terminal elevators in Victoria, B. C., the 
same as prevails on shipments to Van- 
couver, 

The application further asked that the 
rate be “equal to the export grain rate to 
said elevator now incorporated in the 
special competitive tariff issued by the 
Canadian National.” 

On behalf of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, E. P. Flintoft, Montreal, stated 
that it was impossible for the railway to 
quote the same rate for shipments to 
Victoria as was in effect at Vancouver, 
owing to the fact that the Canadian Pa- 
cific had not the facilities for handling 
grain at the port of Victoria. 


Great Northern California Line 
Opened 


The Great Northern, on September 15, 
began using its new California line, when 
it started a trainload of 50 cars of Shevlin 
pine products from McCloud, Cal., to 
Minneapolis, Minn., and St. Paul. The 
consignment from the McCloud River 
Lumber Company was moved over the 
McCloud River Railroad and the Great 
Northern, to a point on the California 
extension, north of Bieber, and thence 
over the California extension of the Great 
Northern. The Western Pacific exten- 
sion from Bieber to Keddie will be com- 
pleted in November, the second of that 
month having been set. tentatively as the 
day for the official “spike-driving” that 
will connect the Great Northern and the 
Western Pacific and thereby give the 
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Uses flat gaskets—the 
cheapest to buy when 
replacement is necessary 
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Te the TOP of the Céstinnatel Divide 
...with the help of the BOOSTER 


OMESTEAKS, ten miles east of Butte, Montana marks 
H the summit of the continental divide on the Northern 
Pacific. Over this spot, 6,356 feet above sea level, the 
North Coast Limited, east and west bound, is hauled by 


Booster equipped locomotives. 


The Northern Pacific uses the Booster on 18 of its fast 
passenger engines to secure extra power for climbing steep 
grades, to assure smooth starting, and rapid acceleration to 
road speeds. The result is greater comfort to the traveler 


and on-time runs over the road. 


Reserve power from the Booster is used only a small per- 
centage of the time. But it is always available when needed. 
In the emergency, the Booster gives the effect of another 


pair of drivers. 
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Great Northern a direct route into San 
Freight service 
shortly after the completion of the line, 
but passenger trains will not be run until 


Francisco. 


late next spring. 


Southeastern Shippers’ Advisory Board 


Southeastern Shippers’ 
Board, at its regular meeting at Birming- 
September 10, 


The 


ham, Ala., on 


will 


begin 


Advisory 


reviewed 
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and_ unfavorable, 
large percentages. 


The total 


business conditions with a view to pre- 
dicting the probable volume of freight 
to be offered to the railroads in the com- 
ing fourth quarter of 1931. 
of the estimates by the commodity com- 
mittees shows a volume of business close- 
ly approaching that of the fourth quarter 
of 1930, but the changes, both favorable 
show a number of 
cent. 


ton and cotton 
petroleum and 
The committee 
pates a 20 per 
grain products, 
coal and coke, 15 per cent. 
stores. the expected decrease is 20 pe: 
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In pulp and products there is antic 
pated an increase of 10 per cent; in co’ 
seed, 10 per cent, and i: 
its products, 5 per cen 
on fertilizer, etc., antici- 
cent decrease; grain ani 
10 per cent decrease, an:/ 


In naval! 


In the other principal commodities 








Operating Revenues and Operating Expenses of Class | Steam Railways in the’ United States 
Compiled from the Monthly Reports of Revenues and Expenses for 171 Steam Railways, Including 17 Switching and Terminal Companies. 


FOR THE MONTH OF JULY, 1931 AND 1930 


Item 
Average number 
operated 
Revenues: 
Freight 
Passenger 
rev einatiadieeenne 
ne Codewsuben 
All other transportation. 
Incidental 
Joint facility—Cr. ...... 
Joint facility—Dr. ...... 
Railway operating reve- 
nues 
Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and 
structures 
Maintenance of 
ment 
Traffic 
Transportation 
Miscellaneous operations. 
General 
Transportation for invest- 
ment—Cr. 
Railway 
expenses 
Net revenue from railway 
CIOS vc ccccavewvae 

Railway tax accruals... 
Uncollectible ry. revenues. 
Railway operating in- 
come 
Equipment rents—Dr. bal- 
ance 
Joint facility rent—Dr. bal- 
ee ee Peay 
Net railway operating 
income 
Ratio of expenses to reve- 
nues (per cent) 


of miles 


eee eee wee wee 


number‘ of miles 


Average 
operated 
Revenues: 
Freight 
Passenger 
Mail 
Express 
All other transportation. 
Ore 
Joint facility—Cr. ...... 
oint facility—Dr. ...... 
Railway operating reve- 
nues 
Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and 
structures 
Maintenance of 
ment 
Traffic 
Transportation ......... 
Miscellaneous operations. 

nicer 

Transportation for invest- 
ment—Cr, 
Railway 
expenses 
Net revenue from railwa 
operations geees 
Railway tax accruals...... 
Uncollectible ry. revenues. 
Railway operating in- 
come 
Equipment rents—Dr. 


Ree eee ee ee 


eee ee ewww ee eeee 
eee eee 
eee eee eee mee ween 


eee eee eee eeeee 


eee eee ewww eens 


“operating 


Rares 
Net railway operating 
SRN pc vevecadees 
Ratio of expenses to reve 
mues (per cent)........ 


d Deficit or other reverse items. 
Compiled by Bureau 


of Statistics, 








United States Eastern District Southern District Western District 
te ge ~ —a —- on —-“ 

1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 
243,067.26 242,685.94 60,295.45 60,348.52 46,170.56 46,149.66 136,601.25 136,187.76 
$290,348,456 $347,271,693 $115,128,259 $143;459,545 $52,095,513 $59,469,810 $123,124,684 °$144,342,338 
50,271,990 65,805,912 28,906,219 36,823,410 5,041,444 6,885,571 16,324,327 22,096,931 
8,589,769 8,878,697 3,333,122 3,401,042 1,433,443 1,489,345 3,823,204 3,988,310 
6,020,203 7,841,591 2,826,530 3,132,981 625,898 924,540 2,567,775 3,784,070 
12,589,642 12,469,689 7,329,731 9,001,135 847,001 903,594 4,412,910 5,564,960 
8,662,659 10,989,481 4,478,219 5,424,909 1,064,317 1,227,318 3,120,123 4,337,254 
1,030,961 1,129,224 312,214 426,260 177,394 189,498 541,353 513,466 
367,263 288,739 79,345 92,159 22,101 31,858 265,817 164,722 
377,146,417 457,097,548 162,234,949 201,577,123 61,262,909 71,057,818 153,648,559 184,462,607 
50,138,673 64,130,391 21,175,427 27,444,025 8,711,906 9,978,088 20,251,340 26,708,278 
69,088,326 82,806,466 31,491,722 37,589,532 12,174,121 14,663,994 25,422,483 30,552,940 
10,082,219 16,850,965 4,010,659 4,147,842 1,809,483 1,898,427 4,262,077 4,804,696 
132,549,409 154,441,907 61,718,029 72,302,220 21,192,387 23,835,877 49,638,993 58,303,810 
3,667,319 4,526,763 1,753,607 2,024,838 337,028 420,530 1,576,684 2,081,395 
15,340,716 16,191,251 6,728,447 7,129,677 2,674,313 2,803,794 5,937,956 6,257,780 
739,340 1,328,755 107,049 298,341 117,197 95,100 515,094 935,314 
280,127,322 331,618,988 126,770,842 150,339,793 46,782,041 53,505.610 106,574,439 127,773,585 
97,019,095 125,478,560 35,464,107. 51,237,330 14,480,868 17,552,208 47,074,120 56,689,022 
28,806,324 31,333,697 11,926,712 13,014,919 4,745,548 5,096,481 12,134,064 13,222,297 
87,304 96,142 43,840 33,254 12,193 16,254 $1,471 46,634 
68,125,467 94,048,721 23,493,555 38,189,157 9,723,127 12,439,473 34,908,785 43,420,091 
8,951,246 8,376,874 4,364,511 4,210,347 90,959 4730,721 4,495,776 4,297,248 
2,639,318 2,602,473 1,398,593 1,426,167 277,222 284,583 963,503 891,723 
56,534,903 83,069,374 17,730,451 32,552,643 9,354,946 12,285,611 29,449,506 38,231,120 
74.28 72.35 78.14 74.58 76.36 75.30 69.36 69.27 

FOR SEVEN MONTHS ENDED WITH JULY, 1931 AND 1930 

242,873.78 242,709.61 60,289.25 60,354.45 46,124.27 46,140.13 136,460.26 136,215.05 
$1,964,129,950 $2,389,764,391 $833,697,900 $1,036,866,338 $376,710,155 $446,582,079 $753,721,895 $906,315,974 
342,435,216 446,592,839 193,891,892 242,727,326 43,897,007 61,511,839 104,646,317 142,353,674 
61,096,081 64,378,551 23,502,649 24,529,550 10,339,678 10,822,368 27,253,754 29,026,633 
52,182,737 68,775,169 22,192,799 30,704,618 8,818,005 10,540,677 21,171,933 27,529,874 
85,590,146 105,761,407 49,811,481 61,647,423 6,480,965 7,898,538 29,297,700 36,215,446 
54,310,893 68,638,683 28,965,526 35,537,596 7.799,831 9,609,761 17,545,536 23,491,326 
6,834,699 7,738,556 2,187,294 2,606,767 1,231,995 1,399,182 3,415,410 3,732,607 
1,995,870 2,296,106 537,251 691,115 176,777 237,783 1,281,842 1,367,208 
2,564,583,852 3,149,353,490 1,153,712,290 1,433,928,503 455,100,859 548,126,661 955,770,703 1,167,298,326 
338,229,199 439,833,630 141,663,855 182,093,802 63,769,835 78,802,687 132,795,509 178,937,141 
519,586,676 628,952,218 236,648,435 291,258,422 91,906,634 113,461,761 182,031,007 224,232,035 
70,754,126 » 77,551,829 27,343,390 29,617,017 13,096,753 14,201,946 30,313,983 33,732,866 
946,698,287 1,120,045,603 446,385,674 528,969,907 156,348,970 181,156,776 343,965,643 409,918,920 
25,508,291 31,850,419 12,403,905 15,040,186 3,085,131 3,995,777 10,019,255 12,814,456 
109,307,639 114,953,088 47,700,441 50,430,009 19,081,611 19,445,989 42,525,587 45,077,090 
4,182,105 7,619,399 721,629 1,542,251 507,957 680,712 2,952,519 5,396,436 
1,996,901,513 2,405,567,388 911,424,071 1,695 ,867,092 346,780,977 410,384,224 738,696,465 899,316,072 
567,682,339 743,786,102 242,288,219 338,061,411 108,319,882 137,742,437 217,074,238 267,982,254 
193,544,950 211,632,286 78,231,658 87,132,919 36,974,747 40,310,054 78,338,545 84,189,313 
466,341 611,095 173,814 247,121 101,024 102,824 191,503 261,150 
373,671,048 531,542,721 163,882,747 250,681,371 71,244,111 97,329,559 138,544,190 183,531,791 
60,442,227 55,706,716 29,636,365 28,529,839 4,620,206 1,599,749 26,185,656 25.577,128 
18,143,777 15,387,419 10,005,435 7,615,556 1,909,825 1,685,026 6,228,517 6,086,837 
295,085,044 460,448,586 124,240,947 214,535,976 64,714,080 94,044,784 106,130,017 151,867,826 
77.86 76.38 79.00 76.42 76.20 74.87 77.29 77.04 


Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Subject to Revision. 
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Now .. « Oul, Steel and Boiler Plants 


Call on American Arch Company Engineers 


[ 


| 





For 21 YEARS, railroads have been put- 
ting their locomotive combustion problems up to Ameri- 
can Arch Company. Locomotive Arches have been a 
special province of its engineers and service men. 


But other industries, too, have brought their problems 
to American Arch Company. As a result, heating fur- 
nace and oil still roofs; boiler arches and air-cooled side 
walls have been developed until today American Arch 
Company is known throughout industry for its work on 
combustion problems. 


This is of benefit to the railroads, for in its continuous 
research and development of locomotive Arches, American 
Arch Company can bring to bear a broad experience 
gained in serving all industry. 


& 
AMERICAN ARCH COMPANY 


Incorporated 





NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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committees anticipate small changes or 


no change at all. 


1. C. C. To Investigate Use of Trucks 
in Chicago Terminal Service 


While many people are still wondering 
why the railroads have not rushed more 
rapidly into the use of motor trucks as 
substitutes for their own facilities, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, on 
September 14, on its own motion, sus- 
pended for seven months, pending an 
investigation, tariff schedules filed by 
C. W. Galligan as agent for the Chicago 
railroads, which were to have become 
effective on September 15, proposing to 
establish optional truck service in lieu of 
rail service in moving l.c.l. freight from 
station to station in the Chicago district. 
The tariff provision reads as follows: 
“Transfer of freight between freight 
houses in the Chicago district may be 
performed by rail switching service or 
by highway vehicle service at the option 
of the road-haul carrier directly involved.” 

It is understood that the commission 
desires to inquire into several phases of 
the legal questions involved in the use 
of motor vehicles by railways, under a 
law which does not yet recognize this 
form of transportation. 


Air Passengers Also Decrease 

Scheduled air transport lines operating 
in the United States and with extensions 
to Canada, the West Indies and Latin 
America, flew more than 20,000,000 miles 
and carried 193,651 passengers, 4,589,707 
pounds of mail and 1,299,863 pounds of 
express during the first six months of 
1931, according to the results of-a-sur- 
vey just completed by the Aeronautics 
Branch of the Department of Commerce. 

The amount of mail carried repre- 
sented an increase of more than half a 
million pounds over the first six months 
of 1930 and there also was an increase 
of 54,386 pounds in express shipments 
over the same period last year. Pas- 
senger traffic, however, showed a de- 
crease of 14,706 passengers under the 
corresponding period in 1930. 

The total number of miles flown in 
scheduled operations during the first 
half of 1931 represented an increase of 
3,401,702 miles over the same period last 


year. However, the total passenger- 
miles flown showed a decrease, from 
52,264,616 in the first half-of 1930 to 


47,501,901 in the first half of 1931. 


New York to Washington in 41% 
Hours 


Beginning with the new timetable which 
goes into effect on September 27, the 
Congressional Limited of the Pennsyl- 
vania, now running from New York to 
Washington in four hours, 25 minutes, 
will make the trip in four hours, 15 
minutes; and the same time will be made 
northbound, The train southbound will 
leave New York at 4:30 p.m. and the 
extra fare, which has been charged on 
this train throughout its career, will be 
abolished. 

Two new trains, each just like the 
Congressional, will be added to the New 
York-Washington \service; the ‘Presi- 
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dent,” leaving New York at 9:30 a.m., 
and the “Representative,” at 12:30 p.m., 
each running through in 4% hours. There 
will be corresponding trains northbound. 
Faster schedules will also go into effect 
for the Red Arrow, between New York 
and Detroit; the Iron City Express be- 


tween New York and Pittsburgh, and 
several other trains. The Rainbow will 
leave New York at 11:35 p.m. and reach 
Chicago at 7:25 the next day; 20 hours, 
50 minutes. 


The Pennsylvania in New England 


The Pennsylvania Railroad, which was 
opened for business between Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh in December, 1852, began 
to advertise in the Boston daily news- 
papers early in 1853, calling attention to 
its facilities as a carrier of freight and 
passengers to the West. In 1854, an 
office was opened at 54 Kilby street, 
Boston, the company’s first off-line office. 

These and other interesting bits of 
history were given by George D. Ogden, 
recently appointed New England repre- 
sentative of the road, and probably the 
first off-line traffic officer to have the 
title of vice-president, in a brief address 
at a dinner of Boston traffic men on Sep- 
tember 10, 

The Pennsylvania’s interest in New 
England has grown steadily during these 
79 years. Through passenger service, 
without change of cars, between Boston 
and Washington was established in 1876, 
the cars being transferred across New 
York Bay on a steamboat. This became 
‘an all-rail route in 1917, on the comple- 
tion of the Hell Gate bridge. 

. The Pennsylvania intends not -only to 
maintain a closer contact with New 
England shippers, but also to become a 
greater consumer of New England 
products. 


Grain Shipments Start Via Hudson Bay 


There is considerable interest at Ot- 
tawa and in the prairie provinces over 
the two test grain shipments from Fort 
Churchill on Hudson Bay this week. 
Two boats, the Farnworth and the 
Warkworth, sister boats owned in New- 
castle, Eng., with a carrying capacity of 
about 7,600 tons each, are at that port 
now to load wheat in tests undertaken 
‘by the Canadian government. They will 
take out of Hudson Bay an aggregate 
of about 500,000 bushels. Three cab- 
inet ministers went up to Churchill to 
see the test, Hon. Robert J. Manion, 
Minister of Railways, Hon. Thomas 
Murphy, Minister of the Interior, and 
Hon. Robert Weir, Minister of Agri- 
culture. Their trip from Ottawa to the 
remote Hudson Bay port occupies five 
days—two to Winnipeg and three from 
there to Churchill via The Pas, Man., 
over the Hudson Bay Railway. Col. A. 
E. Dubuc, chief engineer of the rail- 
way department, and David W. Mc- 
Lachlan of the same department, also 
went up to inspect harbor facilities 
there. It is estimated from a study of 
ice conditions in Hudson Straits that 
the navigation season, so far as autumn 
movement of crop is concerned, is only 
about two months, but provision is be- 
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ing made there to compensate for the 
short season by the maximum handling 
and loading facilities. Between the large 
mineral areas in northern Manitoba 
opened by the Hudson Bay Railway 
and the grain which the prairie growers 
think they can ship over this road it is 
hoped to derive a substantial revenue 
from the road and from the harbor fa- 
cilities provided by the federal govern- 
ment at Churchill. 

While that big project is now getting 
into operation the efforts of the railway 
owned and operated by the Ontario gov- 
ernment, the Temiskaming & Northern 
Ontario, has only recently got its James 
Bay terminus established, and last week 
a special train left North Bay for Moose 
Harbor carrying officers of the Cana- 
dian Pacific and Canadian National to 
see this latest terminus on Hudson Bay 
Tidewater. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


THE Muissourr Paciric has ordered 
ene 30-ton gasoline-driven locomotive 
from the Plymouth Locomotive Works. 


FREIGHT CARS 


THE Unitep States Navy Depart- 
MENT is inquiring for three flat cars of 
40 tons’ capacity and is asking for prices 
on the repair of eight flat cars. 


IRON & STEEL 


THE CHESAPEAKE & OHIO is inquiring 
for 30,000 tons of rail. 


Tue Lovuisvirrte & NASHVILLE is ex- 
pected to enter the market for 50,000 
tons of rail. 


THE Missourt Paciric has ordered 200 
tons of structural steel for grade separa- 
tion work in Kansas City, Mo., from 
the Kansas City Structural Steel Com- 


pany. 


THE NorTHERN PaciFic has ordered 
200 tons of structural steel for a bridge 
over the Duwamish river near Seattle, 
Wash., from the Pacific Coast Steel 
Company. 


THE GRAND TRUNK has ordered 220 
tons of structural steel for grade separ- 
ation work at Thirty-third and Thirty- 
fourth avenues, Detroit, Mich., from the 


McClintic-Marshall Corporation. 


THE New York CENTRAL will receive 
bids until 12 o’clock noon, September 30, 
at the office of C. C. Warne, purchasing 
agent, New York, for its requirements of 
steel bars, steel shapes, steel plates, etc., 
for the fourth quarter of 1931. 
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To ECONOMIZE-— 
MODERNIZE 


During the year 1920, 2412 per cent of the locomotives on 
Class | lines were reported as unserviceable. In 1921 and 
1922 this percentage remained practically the same. How- 
ever, starting with 1923 strenuous efforts to improve this 
condition began to show definite results. By 1929 this per- 
centage had been reduced to 16.4. And the last report of the 
condition of motive power showed that on July Ist, 1931, 
only 10.9 per cent of the number of locomotives on line were 
in need of classified repairs. 


But, is this true economy? 


Isn’t it true that when a machine reaches a certain stage of 
obsolescence of design it should be discarded regardless of 
the fact that it could still be put in condition to operate? 


Our most outstanding industrial successes ;today quickly 
scrapped equipment of obsolete design—sometimes even 
before the shine was worn off. 


They knew they were investing in greater future profits 
and greater competitive advantages. 


It paid them—why wouldn't the same policy pay our rail- 
roads? - 


American Locomotive Compan 
30 Church Street New York N.Y. 


Neo SMe 
——— 
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Supply Trade 





H. §S. Strouse, former advertising 
manager of the Harnischfeger Corpora- 
tion, Milwaukee, Wis., has been elected 
treasurer. 


The Verona Tool Works, with main 
office at Pittsburgh, Pa., has changed its 
name to the Oakmont Forgings Com- 
pany, after selling its physical assets to 
the Woodings-Verona Tool Works. 


The Pennsylvania Pump & Compres- 
sor Company, Easton, Pa., has formed 
a connection with Byer Engineering As- 
sociates, of the same city, with branch 
offices at 136 Liberty street, New York, 
and 1328 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. k ia! 


The Hopkins-Benedict Company, Chi- 
cago, has taken over the distribution, fac- 
tory sales and service of the Portable 
Power Tool Corporation, Warsaw, Ind., 
for all railroads in the United States. 
Harry D. Stops has been elected vice- 
president and treasurer and A. C. Thom 
has been appointed sales and service 
engineer of the former company. 


The general headquarters of Safety 
Refrigeration, Inc., will be moved on 
October 1 from New York to the Rail- 
way Exchange building, 80 East Jackson 
boulevard, Chicago. This will include 
the offices of Horace M. Wigney, man- 
ager, now located at 75 West street, New 
York, and J. H. Michaeli, superintendent 
of transportation, now located at New 
Haven, Conn. Safety Refrigeration has 
just closed the third year of its opera- 
tion, and during that period has trans- 
ported over 55,000,000 Ib. of perishables. 
Safety iceless refrigerator cars includ- 
ing Safety protective service against 
heat or cold have now been contracted 
for by more than 20 railroads in the 
United States. 


William A. Irvin, vice-president in 
charge of plant operation of the Ameri- 
can Sheet & Tin Plate Company, who 
has been elected a vice-president of the 
United States Steel Corporation, in con- 
nection with manufacturing operations, 
with headquarters at New York, was 
born at Indiana, Pa., and was educated 
in the public schools and the night 
courses of the Indiana State Normal 
School. In 1888, he served as a tele- 
graph operator on the Pennsylvania and 
later as clerk and assistant freight and 
ticket agent at Indiana. He went in 
1895 as a shipping clerk to the P. H. 
Laufmann Company, Ltd., Apollo, Pa., 
sheet and tin plate manufacturers, and 
later held various positions until he be- 
came superintendent. When this com- 
pany was taken over in 1900 by the 
American Sheet Steel Company, he 
served in the general offices of the latter 
company, and in 1904, when it was 


merged into the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Company, he went to Pittsburgh 
as assistant to the operating vice-presi- 
dent of the new company. From Novem- 
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ber, 1925, until his recent election as a 
vice-president of the United States Steel 
Corporation, Mr. Irvin has served as 





William A. 


Irvin 


vice-president in charge of plant opera- 
tions of the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Company. 


Harrison Hoblitzelle, who has been 
elected president of the General Steel 
Castings Corporation, Eddystone, Pa., 
was born on October 17, 1896, at St. 
Louis, Mo., and was graduated from 
Smith Academy, St. Louis, in 1913, and 
from Cornell University in 1917, with 
the degree of A.B. He began work on 
November 5, 1917, with the Common- 
wealth Steel Company, Granite City, II. 
He was appointed assistant purchasing 
agent in January, 1919, and manager of 
purchases and assistant treasurer in De- 
cember, 1922. He was elected vice- 
president and manager of purchases in 
November, 1926, and in January, 1929, 
became vice-president and manager of 
sales. Following negotiations, in which 
he took part, which resulted in the Com- 
monwealth Steel Company becoming a 
part of the General Steel Castings Cor- 
poration, in July, 1929, Mr. Hoblitzelle 
became vice-president and general man- 





Harrison Hoblitzelle 


ager of the Western, or Commonwealth, 
division of the latter corporation. On 
June 1, 1931, he was elected executive 
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vice-president, which position he held at 
the time of his recent election as presi- 
dent of the same corporation. He is a 
director of this corporation and of sev- 
eral companies not affiliated with the 
steel industry. 


H. E. Chilcoat, manager of sales of the 
air dump car division of the Koppel In- 
dustrial Car & Equipment Company, 
Koppel, Pa., has been appointed general 
manager of sales, with headquarters at 
Koppel. Mr. Chilcoat was born at Or- 
binsonia, Pa. He served a machinist 
apprenticeship with the Pennsylvania 
and two years after the completion of 
this course entered the employ of the 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company, 
where he remained for 13 years, first as 
a mechanical expert at Richmond, Va., 
and later as commercial representative 
at Pittsburgh, Pa.’ In 1918 he left that 
company to go with the Clark Car Com- 
pany as general manager, remaining in 
that position until 1926. During the next 
two and one-half years he was engaged 
in special consulting commercial engi- 
neering work, and since October 1, 1928, 





H. E. Chilcoat 


has served with the Koppel Industrial 
Car & Equipment Company as manager 
of sales of the air dump car division, 
which position he held until his recent 
appointment as general manager of sales 
of the same company. 


OBITUARY 


Wallace McCausland, general manager 
of sales of the Reading-Pratt & Cady 
Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., died 
on September 4. 


G. A. Orth, chief, safety and claim de- 
partment of the American Car & Foun- 
dry Company, New York, died on Sep- 
tember 12 at his home, Maplewood, 
N. J., at the age of 53. Mr. Orth had 
served with the American Car & Foun- 
dry Company for 20 years, and organ- 
ized the safety first campaign in all the 
plants of the American Car & Foundry 
Company. He was the author of many 
papers on safety delivered at conven- 
tions and had served on several commit- 
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More and More of Them 


The Central West has been quick to 
respond to the advantages of Illinois Steel 
Company’s new Chicago mill for the pro- 
duction of C B Sections. Wherever steel 
is going up—for bridges, for viaducts, 
for buildings—watch for the character- 
istic C B Section; sturdy, modern, a true 
example of steel’s progress in providing 
the builder with the most adaptable of 
all building materials. 


Jllinois Steel Company 


SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


Us 208 South La Salle Street 
Chicago Jllinois 
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tees of the American Society of Safety 
Engineers. 


Van Ness DeLamater, of the Hyatt 
Roller Bearing Company, Newark, N. J., 
and his son, 23 years old, who were va- 
cationing in the Canadian woods, have 
been missing since August 29, when they 
started from a camp on an island in 
Green Lake, Algonquin National Park, 
Ontario, on a canoe trip. A search was 
instituted, but without success. An up- 
turned canoe found on the shore, and 
information that a freakish storm struck 
the lake while the men were presumably 
on it, precluded the possibility that they 
might be lost in the woods. Mr. De- 
Lamater had been associated with the 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Company since 
1915, first as a member of the motor 
bearings division in Detroit, and for the 
past several years as sales engineer lo- 
cated at the plant office in Newark, 
specializing in railroad bearing applica- 
tions. 


Dr. Harry Phillips Davis, vice-presi- 
dent and director of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, died 
at his home in Pittsburgh, Pa., on Sep- 
tember 10, after an illness of several 
months following an operation. For 
more than 21 of the 40 years during 
which he was connected with the West- 
inghouse Company, Dr. Davis was in 
charge of the company’s enginering de- 
partment, and for 15 years directed its 
engineering and manufacturing opera- 
tions. Among his early achievements 
was his work on the electrification of 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford. 
He was a dominating factor in all phases 
of this electrification, as well as of 
cthers that followed, while almost 80 
patents were issued to him for his de- 
velopment of electrical apparatus. Dr. 
Davis was also active in the develop- 
ment of every phase of radio, and was 
one of its foremost guiding spirits, being 
largely responsible for starting the first 
broadcasting station, KDKA. He was 
boftn at Somersworth, N. H., in 1868, 
and was graduated from the Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute with the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Engineering. In 
1891, he joined the detail engineering 
department of the Westinghouse Com- 
pany. Five years later he was given 
charge of this department and in 1904 
was made manager of the company’s en- 
gineering department. In 1911 he was 
elected a vice-president. Dr. Davis was 
also connected with a number of other 
corporations as a director, and was 
chairman of the National Broadcasting 
Company. 


TRADE PUBLICATION 


42-B Execrric SHover.—The Bucyrus- 
Erie Company, South Milwaukee, Wis., 
has issued a 20-page bulletin devoted to 
an exposition of its new 42-B electric 
shovel, which is designed for use with 
a 1%-yd. dipper and is also available as 
a dragline and clamshell and lifting ma- 
chine. The component parts of the 
equipment are adequately illustrated. 
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Construction 





New York CeEntTrALt.—Contracts have 
been awarded by this company to the 
Walsh Construction Company, Syracuse, 
N. Y., for the reconstruction of bridge 
431, Fort Plain, N. Y.; to William M. 
Ballard, Inc., Syracuse, for the elimina- 
tion of a grade crossing at Mapleview, 
N. Y.; to H. H. Sherwin & Company, 
Inc., New York, for the construction of 
city sewers in New York City, and to the 
Meehan Paving & Construction Company, 
Inc., New York, for paving at Thirtieth 
Street yard, New York. 


Port oF New York AutuHority.—Four 
bids, of which the lowest was $7,591,000, 
for the construction of the superstructure 
of its new union inland freight terminal 
on Manhattan Island were opened by the 
Port of New York Authority on Septem- 
ber 11. The various bids were submitted 
by the Turner Construction Company, 
James Stewart & Company, Inc., George 
A. Fuller Company and John T. Brady 
& Company, all of New York, while the 
amounts of all bids are low enough to 
ensure completion of the building within 
the $16,000,000 limit set by the Port Au- 
thority. It is expected that the super- 
structure contract will be awarded prior 
to October 1, by which time the founda- 
tion contract, awarded last spring to the 
Godwin Construction Company of New 
York (see Railway Age, April 11, page 
741), will have been completed. 

As the Port Authority has entered into 
an agreement with all trunk line railroads 
entering New York, as reported in the 
Railway Age of January 10, page 160, 
whereby it undertakes to turn over cer- 
tain portions of the basement and ground 
floor of the terminal for railroad oc- 
cupancy by May 1, 1932, the contractor 
will be required to complete such parts 
of the building on or before April 30. 
On or before August 31, 1932, he will be 
compelled under the specifications to 
complete the entire basement floor area; 
all ramps to the second floor; the in- 
stallation of eight railroad elevators, and 
various other items, while he will have 
to finish the entire building on or before 
November 30, 1932. Standing on the 
block bounded by Eighth and Ninth ave- 
nues and West Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
streets, the new terminal will be the 
largest building in New York in cubical 
content, while an average of 1,000 men 
will be employed during the entire period 
of its construction. 


RuTLAND.—This company has awarded 
to Lord & Humphrey, Malone, N. Y., a 
contract for the reconstruction of over- 
pass bridge No. 335, 1.5 miles east of 
Chateaugay, N. Y., at an approximate 
cost of $36,500. 





THe RAtLway CLus OF PITTSBURGH 
(Pa.) will hold its next meeting at the 
Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, on Tuesday, 
September 24, at 7 p.m. Eastern standard 
time. Wm. Kromer, of the H. K. Porter 
Company, will present a paper on the 
place of the oil-electric locomotive in 
modern railway transportation. 
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CANADIAN NATIoNAL.—Bonds.—A syn- 
dicate headed by the Chase Harris 
Forbes Corporation, the Bancamerica- 
Blair Corporation and the First National 
Old Colony Corporation and comprising 
33 other Canadian and U. S. banking 
houses has offered $50,000,000 of 4% 
per cent, 20-year bonds of the company, 
guaranteed by the Dominion of Canada. 
The issue was priced at 98, to yield 4.65 
per cent, in the United States and at 
984, to yield 4.61, in Canada. 


Cuicaco, MitwavuKkEE, St. Paut & Pa- 
ciFIc.—Abandonment.—Examiner M. S. 
Jameson of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has recommended in a pro- 
posed report that the commission au- 
thorize the abandonment of the line from 
Velasco, Wis., to Boulder Junction, 16.9 
miles. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.— 
Passes Dividend—tThe directors of this 
company have omitted the quarterly divi- 
dend on the common stock. Last quarter 
$1 was paid. The period before the pay- 
ment was $1.25. Previously the rate was 
$1.75, or $7 per annum. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & PacirFic.— 
Trackage Rights—This company has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to operate over the 
line of the Davenport, Rock Island & 
Northwestern between Shaffton, Iowa, 
and Chancy, 7.83 miles, to build a con- 
necting track, and to abandon its own 
line between those points. 


DonIPpHAN, KEeNsett & Searcy.—Pur- 
chase—A hearing on the Missouri Pa- 
cific’s petition for permission to acquire 
the Doniphan, Kensett & Searcy Rail- 
road, a four-mile line running from Doni- 
phan, Ark., to Searcy, by way of Ken- 
sett, was held at Little Rock, Ark., on 
September 9, by O. E. Sweet, director of 
the Bureau of Finance of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The application 
was opposed by the Missouri & North 
Arkansas, which parallels the Doniphan, 
Kensett & Searcy. Mr. Sweet gave the 
Missouri Pacific 30 days to file briefs, 
the Missouri & North Arkansas 15 days 
to make a reply and the Missouri Pacific 
another 15 days for rebuttal, after which 
the commission will announce its decision. 


GreAt NortTHERN.—T rackage Rights.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to operate under 
trackage rights over a line of the South- 
ern Pacific in Klamath county, Ore., for a 
distance of approximately one mile, and 
to construct and operate about 1,000 ft. 
of track to connect its own line with that 
of the Southern Pacific. This authority 
eliminates the necessity for the construc- 
tion of approximately one mile of new 
line by the Great Northern. 


Groveton, Lurxkin & NorTHERN.— 
Abandonment.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this company 
to abandon, as to interstate and foreign 
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commerce, operation of its line in Trinity 
county, Tex. 


KANSAS City SOUTHERN.—Passes Com- 
mon Dividend.—Although declaring the 
regular quarterly disbursement of $1 per 
share on preferred stock, the directors of 
this company have omitted dividend pay- 
ments on the common stock. Common 
dividends were reduced last June from a 


quarterly rate of $1.25 per share to 5). 


cents per share, or from $5 to $2 a year. 


LouisvitLE & NASHVILLE—Bonds.— 
J. P. Morgan & Co. are offering, subject 
to the approval of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, $10,000,000 of ten-year 
5 per cent secured gold bonds of this 
company, maturing in 1941. The issue is 
priced at 98 to yield 5.25 per cent. 


Maine CentraAL.—Passes Dividend.— 
The directors of this company have omit- 
ted the quarterly dividend on the com- 
mon stock. The payment was reduced 
from the customary $1.25 to 75 cents three 
months ago. 


PANHANDLE & SANTA FE.—Acquisition. 
—This company has been authorized by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
acquire control, by modified lease, of the 
Pecos River and of a part of the Pecos 
& Northern Texas. 


PerE MArQuETTE.—Protests Recapture 
Valuation—This company has filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission a 
protest against the tentative recapture 
report recently made public by the com- 
mission in which its net railway oper- 
ating income in excess of 6 per cent on 
its valuation was placed at $1,641,025 for 
the years 1922, 1923 and 1925, on the 
basis of valuations ranging from $95,500,- 
000 for 1920 to $111,500,000 for 1925. The 
company claims values ranging from 
$274,000,000 to $295,000,000, which it states 
were arrived at by giving effective weight 
to cost of reproduction less depreciation, 
whereas it contends that the commission’s 
tentative figures result from the applica- 
tion of a mathematical formula, set forth 
in detail in an appendix, the principal 
feature of which is an averaging of the 
cost of reproduction and the estimated 
original cost, less an average of the 
depreciation as calculated on the two 
bases. This method, the protest states, 
is not in accordance with law and the 
values arrived at by it are declared to 
be insufficient and erroneous. The com- 
pany asks that the tentative report be 
disapproved and withdrawn or that it 
be granted a hearing on its protest. The 
commission had ordered the company to 
pay $820,512 into its recapture fund un- 
less protest was filed by a given date but 
the filing of the protest acts as a stay. 

The Pere Marquette also makes the 
point that the commission’s order, which 
is final in form and requires the carrier 
to pay one-half the aggregate amount de- 
tefmined to be recapturable, is void in 
that the commission has no authority in 
law to issue a final order upon a tenta- 
tive recapture report. “It is apparent 
from the face of the report,’ the protest 
says, “that the findings therein made are 
tentative and are not intended to be con- 
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clusive, while the order purports to be 
final and conclusive.” 


PIGEON River. — Abandonment. — This 
company has applied to the Interestate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon its line from West Canton, N. 
C., to Sunburst, 11.87 miles. 


Rio GRANDE EASTERN:—A bandonment.— 
The Interstate Commerce » Commission 
has authorized this company to abandon, 
as to interstate and foreign commerce, 
its entire line in Sandoval county, N. M. 


SEABOARD AiR LINE.—Abandonment.— 
The receivers have applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to abandon the line from Andrews 
to Lanes, S. C., 18.95 miles. 


SouTHERN.—A bandonment.—This com- 
pany has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to 
abandon its line fron: Moscow, Tenn., 
to Somerville, 13.14 miles. 


St. Louis & HANniBAL.—A bandonment. 
—This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to abandon its line from Bowling Green, 
Mo., to Gilmore, 52.6 miles, on the ground 
that most of its traffic has been taken by 
trucks and busses. 


WEsTERN Paciric.-—Bonds.—This com- 
pany has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to issue 
$645,000 additional first mortgage 5. per 
cent bonds, to be sold at not less than 
97.5 and interest. 


WEsTERN Paciric.—Trackage Rights.— 
In connection with the construction of 
its Northern California extension, this 
company has been authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to oper- 
ate under trackage rights over the 
Southern Pacific for a distance of approx- 
imately 5.27 miles through the town of 
Westwood, Cal., in lieu of construction 
and operation of approximately 6.38 miles 
of new line which would parallel the 
present Southern Pacific right-of-way. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of 
Bonds 


Last Last 


Sept. 15 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks. 49.77 54.55 114.37 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 84.07 86.11 95.49 
Dividends Declared 
Chicavo. North Shore & Milwaukee.—Prior 
Lien, $1.75, quarterly, payable October 1 to 


holders of record September 15. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 
Dividend Omitted. 

Mahoning Coal Railroad.—Common, $12.50, 
payable November 2 to holders of record October 
15. 

Maine Central—Common Dividend Omitted. 

New York Central.—1 per cent, quarterly, 
payable November 2 to holders of record October 
? 


Common 


Pittsburgh, Bessemer & Lake Erie.—Common, 
$.75, payable October 1 to holders of record 
September 15. 

Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chicago. 
134 per cent, payable October 1 to holders of 
record September 10; Preferred, 134 per cent, 
payatle October 6, to holders of record October 
“ 


—Common, 


Southern.—Preferred, 1% per cent, quarterly, 
payable October 15 to f 
tember 21. 


holders of record Sep- 
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EXECUTIVE 


C. R. McDonald, office assistant to 
the president of the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas, has been appointed executive 
representative, with headquarters as be- 
fore at St. Louis, Mo. 


William W. Owens, general manager 
of the South Atlantic department of the 
Railway Express Agency, with head- 
quarters at Washington, D. C., has been 
appointed vice-president, southern op- 
erating departments, with headquarters 
at Atlanta, Ga., succeeding William G. 
Smith, retired. Mr. Owens was born on 
October 11, 1876, at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and received his education at the public 
schools in Cincinnati and St. Paul, Minn. 
He began his business career in Septem- 
ber, 1892, with the Adams Express, and 
held various minor positions until he re- 
ceived a temporary appointment as route 
agent at Oskaloosa, Iowa. Later he un- 
dertook a position in the superintend- 
ent’s office of the Great Northern Ex- 
press Company at St. Paul, Minn., and 
after 18 months’ service with that com- 
pany he was advanced to chief clerk of 
the accounting department. Nearly five 
years later he was appointed chief clerk 





W. W. Cwers 


of the traffic department; and he was 
next advanced to superintendent. On 
January 1, 1913, he commenced service 
with the Southern Express Company as 
superintendent at Chattanooga, Tenn., 
and exactly three years afterwards was 
appointed traffic manager. Fifteen 
months later he was advanced to second 
vice-president, a position he held when 
the consolidation of express traffic was 
effected by the formation of the Amer- 
ican Railway Express Company on July 
1, 1918. With the unification of the 
service on a national basis, Mr. Owens 
was appointed general manager of the 
then newly-created Southeastern depart- 
ment at Jacksonville, Fla. A re-arrange- 
ment of the southern operating territory 
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The Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine 
Company of Birdsboro, Penna., has 
manufactured and is prepared to supply 
under Toncan license, cozper-molyb- 
denum castings for the locomotive. 
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TONCAN IRON TUBES 
.--show prolonged life 


BAD WATER causes the replacement of steel tubes every 
12 months on a mid-western road. e After 26 months’ ser- 
vice Toncan ‘Iron tubes were removed, found to be in 
excellent condition and reapplied to a switcher for further 
service. e Toncan Iron tubes have the natural corrosion 
resistance of iron fortified by the inclusion of copper and 
molybdenum. e Not only will they resist corrosion and pit- 
ting but they are seamless and can be cold-worked with- 
out danger of subsequent fire-cracking. e Toncan lron tubes 
are a contribution of modern metallurgy to the the reduc- 


tion of locomotive maintenance. 
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was effected late in 1920, soon after the 
government returned the railroads to 
private management, and the South At- 
lantic department was created, with 
headquarters at Washington. Mr. Owens 
was transferred there as general manager 
on January 20, 1921, which position he 
held until his recent promotion. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Harry S, Maccubin, assistant auditor 
of merchandise receipts of the Baltimore 
& Ohio, at Baltimore, Md., retired on 
pension on September 15, after 50 years 
of service with that road. 


Merle F. Harden, who was recently 
appointed comptroller of the Central of 
Georgia, as announced in the Railway 
Age of September 5, page 383, was born 
on September 20, 1879, at Ohio Pyle, 
Penn., and received a public school edu- 
cation. He entered railroad service in 
June, 1896, with the Southern, and 
served success:vely until 1901, as clerk, 
call boy, yard clerk, flagman, stenog- 
rapher, and bill clerk. From 1901 to 
1903, he served as station accountant 
with the Atlanta & West Point, at At- 
lanta. In the latter year he became 
connected with the Southern as travel- 
ing auditor, and held that position for 
three years. From 1906 to 1907, he 
served as station accountant for the 
Central of Georgia. In 1907, he re- 
entered the service of the Atlanta & 
‘West Point as chief clerk to the dis- 
bursements and general accountant at 
Atlanta, Ga., and from January to April, 
1912, he served as special accountant of 
the Illinois Central, at Chicago. Since 
April, 1912, he has been continuously in 





Merle F. Harden 


the service of the Central of Georgia, 
serving successively until April, 1915, as 
traveling auditor, chief traveling auditor 
and chief to comptroller; from 1915 to 
1917 as cost accountant ,and from 1917 
until 1918 as auditor of disbursements. 
During Federal control, 1918 to 1920, 


he was comptroller, and since 1920, when 
the railroads were returned to private 
management, he has served as auditor, 
which position he was holding at the 
time of his recent promotion. 
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OPERATING 


H. E. Peterson has been appointed 
superintendent of organization of the 
Railway Express Agency, with — head- 
quarters at Chicago, to fill a position 
that has been vacant since April 1. 


J. E. Henderson, trainmaster on the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, with 
headquarters at Haileyville, Okla., has 
been transferred to Herington, Kan., to 
succeed C. C. Cunningham, whose ap- 
pointment as division engineer is noted 
elsewhere in these columns. The posi- 
tion of trainmaster at Haileyville has 
been abolished. 


Following the abolition of the Akron 
division of the Pennsylvania and its con- 
solidation with the Cleveland division, 
R. H. Nowell, trainmaster on the former 
division, has been appointed trainmaster 
on special duty on the Cleveland divi- 
sion, with headquarters as before at 
Akron, Ohio. H. E. Gilg and E. C. 
Forester, assistant trainmasters on the 
Akron division, have been appointed to 
like positions on the Cleveland division, 
the former at Akron and the latter at 
Orrville, Ohio. 


H. A. Israel, assistant superintendent 
of the Illinois division of the Missouri 
Pacific, has been appointed trainmaster, 
with jurisdiction over the Illinois divi- 
sion and the Missouri-Illinois (unit of 
the Missouri Pacific) east of the Missis- 
sippi river, exclusive of the river trans- 
fer, with headquarters as before at Bush, 
Ill. E. L. Kimmel has been appointed 
trainmaster. of the Missouri-Illinois in 
Missouri, including the river transfer, 
with headquarters at Bonne Terre, Mo. 
The position of assistant superintendent 
at Bush has been abolished. 


Effective August 15, the Coster divi- 
sion of the Southern was consolidated 
with the Knoxville division, and W. D. 
Post, formerly superintendent, was ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of the 
Knoxville division, with headquarters at 
Knoxville, Tenn. The Norfolk division 
was consolidated with and will be oper- 
ated as a portion of the Richmond divi- 
sion, and R. L. Avery, formerly superin- 
tendent, was appointed assistant superin- 
tendent, Richmond division, with head- 
quarters at Norfolk, Va. The position 
of assistant superintendent of the North- 
ern Alabama (part of the Southern), 
has been abolished and O. K. Cameron 
has been appointed trainmaster of that 
road, with headquarters at Sheffield, Ala. 
Effective August 1, the position of as- 
sistant superintendent, Asheville division 
of the Southern, was abolished, and J. F. 
Gaffney appointed trainmaster, with 
jurisdiction over the territory from Ashe- 
ville to Murphy, including the Carolina 
& Tennessee Southern, with headquar- 
ters at Asheville, N. C. 


William Egleston has been appointed 
general manager of the Railway Express 
Agency, with headquarters at Washing- 
ton, D. C. He was born on December 
2, 1875, in Shasta county, California, 
and received his education at the Uni- 
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versity of the South, Sewanee, Tenn., 
from which he was graduated in 1895. 
Mr. Egleston began his railroad career 
as a route agent with the ‘Southern Ex- 
press Company, and servéd in that ca- 
pacity at Portsmouth, Ohio, Mobile, Ala., 
and Nashville, Tenn., successively, until 
1907, when he was promoted to chief 
clerk to the vice-president, with head- 
quarters at Atlanta, Ga. In 1908, he was 
appointed agent at Atlanta, and in 1910, 
superintendent at Norfolk, Va. Eight 





William Egleston 


years later he accepted a similar posi- 
tion with the American Railway Express 
Company at Norfolk. In 1929, he en- 
tered the service of the Railway Express 
Agency as superintendent at Norfolk, 
and later in that year he was advanced 
to general manager at Atlanta, Ga., 
which position he held until his recent 
appointment as_ general manager at 
Washington, D. C. 


TRAFFIC 


J. S. Coward. has been appointed gen- 
eral agent for the Chicago Great West- 
ern at Spokane, Wash., to succeed M. O. 
Culton, who has resigned. 


William K. Evans, manager of the 
division bureau of the Canadian National, 
at Montreal, Que., retired on September 
11, after completing more than half a 
century of service in the freight de- 
partment of the C. N. R. and its pre- 
decessors. The position which Mr. 
Evans occupied has been abolished. 


R. T. DuBose, chief clerk to the gen- 
eral freight agent of the Missouri-Kan- 
sas-Texas of Texas, with headquarters at 
Dallas, Tex., has been promoted to as- 
sistant general freight agent at the samie 
point, to succeed S. D. Sparkes, who has 
been promoted to general freight agent 
at Dallas. Mr. Sparkes succeeds Harvey 
Allen, who has been transferred to St. 
Louis, Mo., on the M-K-T. 


Stuart A. Allen has been appointed 
assistant to the general freight traffic 
manager of the Baltimore & Ohio, with 
headquarters at Baltimore, Md., upon 
his return after a leave of absence be- 
cause of ill health. Mr. Allen was born 
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at Oral Oaks, Va., on January 18, 1872, 
and was educated at the United States 
Military Academy, West Point, N. Y. 
His first railroad position was with the 
Savannah, Florida & Western (now part 
of the Atlantic Coast Line), at Gaines- 
ville, Fla., and until 1896 he held various 
positions consecutively with the Savan- 
nah, Americus & Montgomery (now part 
of the Seaboard Air Line), the Central 
of Georgia, and the Knoxville, Cumber- 
land Gap & Louisville (now part of the 
Southern), at various points in the 
southeastern states. In 1896, he became 
traveling freight agent on the Cincinanti, 
Hamilton & Dayton (now part of the 
Baltimore & Ohio), with headquarters 
at Cincinnati, Ohio. He was promoted 





Stuart A. Allen 


to general agent on the same road in 
1898, and in 1899 became general south- 
ern agent of the Hoosac Tunnel Line at 
Cincinnati and Memphis, holding this 
position until 1903, when he resumed his 
connection with the C. H. & D., as gen- 
eral southern agent, with headquarters 
as before at Cincinnati. In 1908, he was 
promoted to assistant general freight 
agent, and, in 1910, he became general 
agent, freight department, of the Balti- 
more & Ohio, at Cincinnati. In 1914, he 
became general manager, Baltimore & 
Ohio Fast Freight Line (Continental 
Lines and Central States Despatch). He 
was promoted to general eastern freight 
agent on the Baltimore & Ohio and 
transferred to New York in 1916, and in 
1917 he was appointed general freight 
agent, with the same headquarters. In 
1920, he became assistant freight traffic 
manager, which position he held until 
March, 1921, when he was advanced to 
freight traffic manager at Chicago. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


J. V. Neubert, chief engineer main- 
tenance of way of the New York Cen- 
tral, with headquarters at New York, 
has been appointed also to the same 
position on the Michigan Central and 
the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis. 


Cc. C. Cunningham, trainmaster on the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, with 
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headquarters at Herington, Kan., has 
been appointed division engineer at the 
same point to succeed H. M. Long, who 
has been transferred to Kansas City, Mo. 
Mr. Long replaces J. T. Fitzgerald, who 
has been assigned to other duties. 


C. E. Cherry, assistant division engi- 
neer on the Missouri Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Pueblo, Colo., has been pro- 
moted to division engineer of the IIli- 
nois division and of the Missouri-Illinois 
(unit of the Missouri Pacific) east of the 
Mississippi river, exclusive of the river 
transfer, with headquarters at Bush, IIl., 
taking over the duties of division engi- 
neer at Bush, formerly assigned to H. A. 
Israel, assistant superintendent, who has 
been appointed trainmaster, with the 
same headquarters, as noted elsewhere in 
this issue of Railway Age. The position 
of assistant division engineer at Pueblo 
has been left vacant temporarily. J. R. 
Nagel, division enginer at St. Louis, Mo., 
has had his jurisdiction extended to in- 
clude the Missouri-Illinois west of the 
Mississippi river, including the river 
transfer. 


MECHANICAL 


W. H. Halsey, master mechanic on 
the Iowa division of the Chicago & 
North Western, with headquarters at 
Boone, Iowa, has been appointed master 
mechanic of the Western Lines, with 
headquarters at Chadron, Neb., where he 
will have jurisdiction over the Eastern, 
Black’ Hills, and Wyoming divisions and 
that part of the Dakota division between 
Pierre, S. D., and Rapid City. H. H. 
Thurber, master mechanic at Chadron, 
has been assigned to other duties. J. B. 
Moore, master mechanic of the Northern 
Iowa division, with headquarters at 
Belle Plaine, Iowa, has been transferred 
to the Peninsula division, with head- 
quarters at Escanaba, Mich., to succeed 
Otto J. Protz, who has been appointed 
assistant master mechanic of the Iowa, 
Northern Iowa and Sioux City divisions, 
with headquarters at Clinton, Iowa. 
W. S. Whitford, master mechanic on the 
Iowa division, with headquarters at 
Clinton, lowa, has been appointed mas- 
ter mechanic of the Iowa, Northern 
Iowa and Sioux City divisions, with 
headquarters at Boone. J. W. Anderson, 
master mechanic of the Minnesota divi- 
sion, which has recently been combined 
with the Madison and Dakota divisions, 
has been appointed master mechanic of 
the Dakota division (except from Pierre 
to Rapid City), with headquarters at 
Winona, Minn. He also has jurisdiction 
over the Winona shops and the Madison 
division from Winona to Waseca, Minn. 
G. S. King, master mechanic of the Da- 
kota division, has been appointed assist- 
ant master mechanic of that division, ex- 
cepting the territory west of Pierre, 
with headquarters as before at Huron, 
a Be. 


OBITUARY 


S. M. Dutton, formerly division sup- 
erintendent of the Seaboard Air Line, 
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with headquarters at Savannah, Ga., died 
on September 13. 


Albert E. Carlton, president of the 
Cripple Creek Central, with headquar- 
ters at Colorado Springs, Colo., died on 
September 7 at the age of 66. 


William Bretschneider, assistant divi- 
sion engineer of the Houston division of 
the Southern Pacific Lines in Texas and 
Louisiana, with headquarters at Hous- 
ton, Tex., died on August 4. 


Stanley M. Braden, who retired in 
1922 as general superintendent of the 
Chicago & North Western, lines west of 
the Missouri river, died on September 
12 at his home in Pasadena, Cal., where 
he had resided since his retirement. 


Walter Thayer, formerly coal traffic 
manager of the Pennsylvania, was 
sticken by heart disease on September 
11, and died shortly after he was re- 
moved to Bryn Mawr Hospital, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Mr. Thayer was born on 
April 27, 1874, and received his educa- 
tion at Haverford School and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. He undertook 
his first railroad position in 1895, as re- 
ceiving clerk in the freight station of the 
Pennsylvania, and has been connected 
with that road and its subsidiary com- 
panies during the greater part of his rail- 
way career. From 1924, until his resig- 
nation last spring, Mr. Thayer had 
served as coal traffic manager. 


A. R. Ponder, executive assistant to 
vice-president of the Missouri Pacific 
Lines and vice-president of the San An- 
tonio, Uvalde & Gulf, with headquarters 
at San Antonio, Tex., died suddenly on 
September 10 at Asherton, Tex. Mr. 
Fonder had been in railway service for 
about 38 years. He was born on August 
22, 1867, near Doniphan, Mo., and was 
educated at the Missouri School of 
Mines, Rolla, Mo. He entered railway 
service in 1893 as assistant chief engineer 
ot the Cape Girardeau & Ft. Smith, and 
in 1894 went with the St. Louis, Kennett 
& Southern (now a part of the St. Louis- 
San Francisco), in the same capacity at 
Kennett, Mo. From 1898 until 1902, Mr. 
Ponder served successively as superin- 
tendent and general superintendent on 
the same road. On the latter date, he 
left railway service to become president 
of the Cape Girardeau Telephone Com- 
pany, being appointed general manager 
of the Cape Girardeau Bell Telephone 
Company two years later. In 1909, Mr. 
Ponder became president of the Crystal 
City & Uvalde (now the S. A. U. & G.). 
He served this road as president and 
general manager and receiver and gen- 
eral manager until 1925, at which time it 
was acquired by the Missouri Pacific. On 
that date, he was appointed general man- 
ager, and from February to November, 
1926, he served as superintendent of the 
San Antonio division of the M. P. From 
the latter date until his death, Mr. 
Ponder was executive assistant to vice- 
president of the M. P., with jurisdiction 
over the International-Great Northern 
and the Gulf Coast Lines, as well as 
vice-president of the S. A. U. & G. 


